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Let Them Work 


AFL-CIO organizations recognize the wis- 
dom of active participation in community pro- 
grams for the physically handicapped. They 
encourage state and city central labor bodies 
to take active part in state and local com- 
mittees for the employment of the physically 
handicapped. 

Community participation is one of the most 
important objectives in coming years. The 
best place for the physically handicapped 
worker to earn a living is in his own com- 
munity. We maintain that under most condi- 
tions any community can absorb its physi- 
cally handicapped into its industrial and bus- 
iness life to great advantage. 

A community committee including repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, management, the 
professions, civic organizations—in fact, a good 
cross-section of the life of that community- 
can do a particularly effective job. A program 
which would determine the number of un- 
employed handicapped workers in the local 
population together with a close-knit program 
of cooperation with local rehabilitation and 
placement agencies can make real progress 
when everybody concerned is working as a 
team. 

Union-management cooperation in this field 
is a prime necessity and the labor movement 
is doing its best to spur this kind of 
cooperation. 

The program which the AFL-CIO has devel- 
oped in this field has not been designed 
with any feeling that these handicapped need 
to be coddled by our society. On the con- 
trary, the program is based on the principle 
that, if given adequate rehabilitation services 
and an opportunity for a decent job, the 
handicapped individual himself will eagerly 
utilize his own resources to become an active, 
productive worker. 

We have the tools and the know-how. It is 
up to us—labor and industry alike—to trans- 
late this knowledge into practice for the bene- 
fit of the handicapped as individuals and for 
the ultimate benefit of all. 

George Meany. 
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Whon Conununioto Rule 


southwestern corner of In- 

dia, 15,000 square miles in 
area and with a population of about 
thirteen and a half million, is the 
one state in India which has a Com- 
munist government. 

The Communists have been in con- 
trol in Kerala for a year and a half. 
From the beginning a bitter battle 
has been raging there between the 
Communist clique in control and the 
majority of the citizens. 

The pretense of the Communists 
that they are believers in democratic 
values—a line they hypocritically 
pursued before their election—has 
long since been exploded as a sorry 
myth. 

Stubborn souls who still need proof 
that Communists, once in power, 
swiftly and brutally shed this “bour- 
geois” pretense can find it in the re- 
cent events in Kerala. 

Against the steadily rising opposi- 
tion of all classes and non-Commu- 
nist parties to the oppressive regime 
of the totalitarians, the Communist 
rulers have unleashed all the weapons 
in the traditional arsenal of repres- 
sion. Imprisonment, public beatings 
and even murder have been the lot 
of those hardy souls in Kerala who 
have dared to stand up to the ex- 
ecutioners. 

The terror, however, has boomer- 
anged. The opposition, instead of be- 
ing crushed, has grown in strength 
and intensity. 

The bitter social conflict in Kerala 
has drawn the eyes of all India to it. 
The shock and disgust and shame of 
the overwhelming majority of Indians 
have been expressed by Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru, who, at a recent press con- 
ference, denounced the “cold-blooded 
murders” in Kerala. 

Subsequently he brought the matter 
up in the Indian Parliament, where 
he said: 

“The government cannot tolerate 
the curtailment of the freedom of the 
individual or permit threats to the 
acy safety of people anywhere in 
ndia.” 


KK a region in the 
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By HARRY GOLDBERG 


The sharp explosions of late July 
and early August were preceded by a 
slow “erosion” process attempted by 
Kerala’s Communist government and 
its agencies against all its democratic 
opponents. According to a report de- 
livered to Nehru by the leaders of 
the Congress Party of Kerala, the 
Communist regime there, since its in- 
ception, has murdered thirty of its 
political opponents. 

Naturally, the hired assassins of the 
Communist Party have never been 
brought to trial since the public pros- 
ecutor, the courts and the police are 
all in the hands of the Communists. 
Cases pending against 250 Commu- 
nists—on the books of the previous 
local government, for various crimes 
committed—have been withdrawn. 
About the same number of Commu- 
nists already in prison have either 
been released or had their sentences 
drastically reduced. 

This cynical political partiality of 
the Communist regime is, of course, 
to be expected. But it represents only 
one small item in the entire picture. 


HAT really triggered the most 
W recent chain of violent episodes 
was a student protest in the district 
of Alleppey against the restoration 
of a two-cent fare on the ferryboats. 
The students also protested against 
higher tuition in the schools as well 
as the use of Communist-slanted 
textbooks. 

Tt must be remembered that Kerala 
has the largest concentration of Cath- 
olics of any state in India. In fact, 
of the 6,000,000 Catholics in India, 
Kerala alone has more than 4,000,- 
000. Catholic students, whose demo- 
cratic sentiments and religious sen- 
sibilities were alike outraged by the 
use of Communist textbooks, were in 
the forefront of the demonstrations 
together with their fellow democratic 
students. 

The protest demonstrations of the 
students were broken up by force, 
many students being severely beaten. 
Hundreds were thrown into jail. 

The student protests were followed 


by sympathetic demonstrations of 
anti-Communist political parties and 
trade unions which, in addition, had 
their own grievances. These demon- 
strations were broken up in the same 
brutal fashion. Only here murder 
was added. 

In the same town of Alleppey five 
demonstrators were killed and seven 
wounded. In a strike demonstration 
in the town of Quilon, the Commu- 
nist police fired on the strikers, kill- 
ing two and wounding seven. 

Against this Communist terror the 
Congress Party and the Socialist 
Party of Kerala issued a joint call 
for a general strike on a statewide 
scale. Factories closed. Students 
stayed away from school. Picketing. 
demonstrations, strikes erupted in 
town after town. 

In the port of Cochin some 10,000 
workers went on strike. But the Com- 
munists continued their terror. In the 
town of Calicut the demonstrators 
were met by police swinging their 
deadly lathis (steel-tipped  instru- 
ments), seven of them being severely 
wounded. The culmination came in 
the shooting down and murder of 
democratic trade unionists at Varan- 
tharappally and Chadanathoppu. 

So the Communist campaign of 
repression and terror ended in mass 
murder! All India was shocked and 
outraged. 

Of especial interest to American 
trade unionists should be the details 
of the terror unleashed by the Com- 
munist government against the demo- 
cratic trade unions of Kerala, which 
previous to the inauguration of the 
Communist regime practically had the 
field to themselves as the bargaining 
agents for the workers of Kerala. 

I have before me a report of this 
reign of terror by B. K. Nair, presi- 
dent of the Kerala INTUC (Indian 
National Trade Union Congress) , one 
of our two brother ICFTU Indian 
affiliates. The report was published 
in The Indian Worker of August 25. 

From the beginning it was clear 
that the aim of the new Communist 
government was to destroy all non- 
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Communist trade union organizations 
as quickly as possible and to substi- 
tute for them the units of their own 
AITUC (All-Indian Trade Union 
Congress). To give readers the full 
picture, I can do no better than to 
quote the salient parts of Nair’s re- 
port. 

“The Communist government of 
Kerala,” he writes, “have ever since 
their coming into power been adopt- 
ing an attitude of hostility toward the 
organizations functioning under the 
INTUC. 

“With the government and the 
Communist Party is has been a war 
fought on all fronts, fought with no 
mercy, leaving no room for negotia- 
tion and compromise. All the wea- 
pons in their armory are being used 
in this campaign of ruthless suppres- 
sion of legitimate trade union ac- 
—".- 

“Mushroom unions owing alle- 
giance to the AITUC have been set 
up in almost all industrial concerns 
and centers as against the existing or- 
ganizations enjoying overwhelming 
support. These unions are propped 
up and encouraged with the active 
support of the police and the Labor 
Department. Pressure is brought to 


bear upon the employers to extend 


support to them. The employers are 
prevailed upon to ignore the demands 
put up and the letters addressed to 
them by our unions. * * * 

“The slightest demand put up by 
us, the least show of agitation by the 
workers in our fold, is frowned upon 
by those in authority, especially by 
Mr. Thomas. [Thomas is the Kerala 
Minister of Labor.] The party ma- 
chinery immediately goes into action, 
even the smallest cog in the wheel go- 
ing about scandalizing us and vilify- 
ing our motives. * * * 

“The government being openly hos- 
tile to us, we have been constrained 
sometimes to have recourse to direct 
action. * * * The struggle therefore 
naturally grows bitter. It is here that 
the police come in with orders to 
arrest, manhandle, lathi-charge [those 
steel-tipped instruments] and even to 
open up fire. 

“Under the curious system of 
criminal proceedings now prevailing 
in the state, it is the victims who are 
proceeded against. * * * Assault, 
robbery, looting of shops and houses 
and stabbings, etc., have become the 
order of the day in Kerala. But 
strangely enough it is the injured 
man, the dishonored woman and the 
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looted shopkeeper who are proceeded 
against by the police. * * * 

“More sorrowful has been the let 
of trade union workers under the 
INTUC. A number of them have 
been allegedly murdered in cold 
blood, hacked to pieces in broad day- 
light. Many have been surrounded 
and attacked by armed gangs and 
saved from death only by the timely 
arrival of outsiders. * * * I can give 
you the names of persons murdered, 
of those beaten up and stabbed, wom- 
en dishonored and manhandled, 
houses and shops looted, etc.” 

This then is the picture of Com- 
munists in power: economic and po- 
litical chaos, corruption, repression 
and terror running the gamut from 
imprisonment to murder. They have 
violated every democratic precept and 
practice. 

Nehru, who has been rather slow 
to react to the disgrace of Kerala, has 
finally called a spade a spade. He 
has demanded an investigation into 


the administrative methods of the 
Kerala Communist government. He 
could follow this up by further ac. 
tion. 

As Prime Minister he can advise 
that the President of India dismiss 
the Kerala government for maladmin- 
istration—something which the In. 
dian constitution permits—and ap. 
point a governor who will rule while 
another election is prepared. Nehru 
has been rather careful and cautious 
and has moved slowly, obviously not 
wanting to give the impression of cen- 
tral government interference in the 
affairs of a state. 

However, in Kerala the violation 
of every democratic guarantee of the 
Indian constitution is so clear, the 
resulting economic and political chaos 
so evident, that surely action is not 
only constitutionally legitimate but 
socially necessary and desirable. It 
is to be hoped that Nehru will move 
decisively in this direction. 

If things do come to this pass, the 
other political parties should learn 
their lesson from the previous politi- 
cal debacle and avoid the political 
hair-splitting and squabbles which 
divided them and allowed the Com- 
munists to roll into power. 

They should unite on a common 
minimum program designed to bring 
together all democratic forces against 
the common enemy in order to re- 
move this “Little Russia” inside the 
heartland of India, this cancerous 
threat to the health of a democratic 
India. 

That, for the moment, should be 
the primary task of all the democratic 
forces—that above everything else. 


United Fruit Study Hit 


HE Inter-American Regional Or- 

ganization of Workers has criti- 
cized a report on the United Fruit 
Company’s labor relations in Latin 
America published by the National 
Planning Association and has called 
for a supplementary study to bring 
out all the pertinent facts. 

The NPA study painted a generally 
favorable picture of the company’s 
labor relations. ORIT said “the facts 
are quite different.” 

In a letter to Charles J. Syming- 
ton, chairman of the policy com- 
mittee for NPA case studies, Al- 
fonso Sanchez Madariaga, general 
secretary of ORIT, said that the pub- 
lished study “comes at a time when 


ORIT and its organizations are the 
object of a concerted campaign of 
discredit and even slander by the 
United Fruit Company and its af- 
filiated companies.” 

Citing several instances of unfair 
labor practices by the United Fruit 
Company, Sefior Sanchez Madariaga 
said the company’s actions showed 
that the firm “has made up its mind 
to keep ORIT, and particularly its 
North American affiliate, the AFL- 
CIO, out of its domain at all costs.” 
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TRAINING TOMORROW'S JOURNEYMEN 





WE ARE SPELL FALLING SHOW 


By JAMES A. BROWNLOW, President, Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 


of the AFL-CIO is deeply con- 

cerned with the preservation 
and growth of apprenticeship. Also, 
as a labor member of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, the 
writer is personally well aware of 
the challenging problem which our 
nation faces in trying to meet the 
ever-increasing demands for skilled 


T HE Metal Trades Department 


workers. 

The past two decades have brought 
revolutionary changes in our concepts 
of space, time and energy. Con- 
densed in these two decades lie the 
entire new science of nuclear en- 
ergy, the development of our abil- 
ity to break the sound barrier, our 
initial invasions of outer space, auto- 
mation, electronics and a myriad of 
lesser but also far-reaching develop- 
ments. 

We face challenging demands for 
rapidly increasing our skills and the 
number of workers capable of ap- 
plying an ever-increasing degree of 
skill in a world which is constantly 
multiplying the pace of its scientific 
and industrial developments. 

It would be well if we could say 
that we are supplying the required 
number of fully trained journeymen 
each year to meet the growing de- 
mands of our economy. This is still 
far from the truth. 

Registrations active at the begin- 
ning of 1957 exceeded by 945 the 
apprentice registrations active at 
the end of 1957. The small loss in 
active registrations is not the impor- 
tant thing. The important thing is 
that we still are not building, through 
new registrants and reductions in 
cancellations, at anywhere near the 
rate we should if we ever hope to 
meet our skilled journeyman require- 
ments with adequately trained appren- 
tice eraduates. 

In speaking of apprentice registra- 
tions. we refer to those recorded by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. which showed a total of 28,- 
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748 completions in calendar year 
1957 and 30,090 cancellations, in- 
cluding suspensions. The two figures 
together exceeded the 58,463 new reg- 
istrants reported. 

This falls far short of meeting 
our immediate and pressing needs 
for fully trained journeymen in a 
wide variety of apprenticeable trades 
in exceedingly short supply today. 

The same story which has been 
told numerous times before deserves 
repeating. Our approved apprentice- 
ship programs are still only turn- 
ing out each year about 10 per 
cent of the journeymen required for 
necessary replacements for those who 
retire, die or leave the journeyman 
work area in industry today. 

The remaining 90 per cent of the 
replacements must be garnered from 
less dependable sources. 

Some are obtained from the un- 
registered apprenticeship programs; 
some from former registered appren- 
tices who canceled out; some from 
among the immigrants who still en- 
ter our country, each with journey- 
man skill learned in the old coun- 
tries; some from those who obtain 
at least partial training in vocational! 


and other types of student work- 
training programs. 

The remainder of the replacements, 
probably two-thirds of the total 
group, comes from those who pick 
up a trade to a greater or lesser de- 
gree and without recourse to any 
planned program of apprenticeship. 

We are living in a period of rapid 
change. As indicated earlier, our en- 
tire atomic development is less than 
twenty years old, and we have moved 
from the A-bomb to the H-bomb in 
less than ten years. 

The pace of our technological de- 
velopment is responsible for the 
growth in our skilled labor force ac- 
celerating at a far more rapid rate 
than our population. We are con- 
tinuing to consume our skilled jour- 
neyman work force at a much faster 
rate than we can replace it, and the 
disparity is growing with the spiral- 
ing demands for greater skill. 


poy persons seem to be lulled in. 
to a sense of complacency about 
our skilled worker problem. This 
may be due in part to the growing 
use of automated equipment and the 
separation of journeyman skills into 
component parts, with each used by 
an individual worker on mass pro- 
duction activities. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. There is nothing outdated 
about the possession of full and com- 
plete journeyman skills. They must 
be developed and mastered collective- 
ly by the worker who is responsible 
for the rounded exercise of the var- 
ious skills and knowledge of his 
trade. 

With fast-developing new sciences 
and changes in industry gathering 
impetus within extremely short time 
spans, we cannot afford the extrava- 
gance of allowing two-thirds or more 
of our skilled work force replace- 
ments to be improperly or incom- 
pletely trained and versed in the 
skills of their trade. 

This may be the proper time to 
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comment again upon the Federal Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, its aims and 
accomplishments. 

For some time there has been a 
growing feeling that, in addition to 
straight apprenticeship of the known 
trades, a training program should be 
instituted by the Bureau. In fact, this 
has been undertaken to some degree. 

Much misunderstanding has result- 
ed—some from the vocational schools 
and even some from unions which 
have questioned this activity. 

It is not our purpose to belabor 
this subject, except to repeat what has 
been said many times in recent years 
—industry is changing. We are be- 
coming more than ever a mechanized 
nation. Knowledge of mechanics and 
the use of tools to meet this change 
in our economy is necessary if the 
worker is to produce to the maximum 
of his ability. 

While apprenticeship and the 
skilled trades are more essential now 
than ever before in our history, never 
before have we had so much repeti- 
tive machine operation which re- 
quires no overall skill but. neverthe- 
less, does demand an understanding 
of some mechanical operation. 

The Federal Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship of the Department of Labor, au- 
thorized under the Fitzgerald Act, 
regardless of opposition in some 
areas, has met the problems of ap- 
prenticeship in the past and is now 
meeting its increased responsibility. 

It is unfair that the activities of 
this Bureau, in a few instances, should 
be challenged either by industry, 
which does not wish to become in- 
volved in apprenticeship, or by labor 
unions which may feel that there are 
too many engaged in some particular 
trade and therefore resist training 
additional workers. What is perhaps 
the most serious menace is that of 
political influence being brought to 
bear in the states to combat the fed- 
eral apprenticeship program. 

We must never lose sight of the 
fact that an apprenticeship program 
must be a joint labor-management ef- 
fort. It cannot work successfully any 
other way—whether it be union or 
non-union. Standards must be uni- 
form if skill-improvement training or 
rounded-out apprenticeship is going 
to result. 

To those who believe that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Apprenticeship is at- 
tempting to interfere with either state, 
management or labor prerogatives, 
we have this to say—that the existing 
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standards of the apprenticeable trades 
have been developed over many years, 
not by government, either federal or 
state, but by management and labor. 

There is another phase of appren- 
ticeship which warrants the attention 
of all, and that is skill pirating. It is 
a sad commentary on the irresponsi- 
bility of some corporations and in- 
dustrial concerns that they still see 
nothing wrong in stealing the skilled 
journeymen from the shops where 


they completed their apprenticeship, - 


instead of setting to work and devel- 
oping their own skill replacements 
through a properly established labor- 
management apprenticeship program. 

A skilled worker cannot be devel- 
oped in a few months. Too many 
employers either rely on inadequate 
short-time training programs or re- 
sort to pirating practices to obtain 
their journeymen. Planning for fu- 
ture skilled manpower needs is just 
as essential to good industrial prac- 
tice today as is planning for plant and 
machine tool expansion or expansion 
into new markets. 


OURNEYMAN skills don’t grow into 
J a worker merely through his em- 
ployment. They must be systemati- 
cally learned and mastered through 
tried and tested apprenticeship meth- 
ods. Each year that we allow an in- 
creasing number of improperly or 
inadequately trained workers to en- 
ter our journeyman work force 
through want of adequately trained, 
skilled craftsmen, we are diluting that 
large portion of our national strength 
which is found in our skills and 
our training. 

Our properly trained, highly skilled 
mechanics, together with the trained 
technician and scientist, are basic to 
the maintenance of our position as a 
nation in today’s world. 

For an industrial establishment to 
consume skilled manpower beyond its 
ability to replace it through workers 
graduating from adequate apprentice- 
ship programs is destructive of our 
greatest national resource—our skills 
and our ability to teach them to oth- 
ers. 

Still another problem must be met 
and that is the supplemental training 
to the already accomplished skilled 
journeyman mechanic. As conditions 
in industry change, the skilled me- 
chanic must keep abreast of these 
changes. Too often the mechanic be- 
lieves that, upon becoming a journey- 
man, further training is unnecessary. 


This is a most shortsighted point of 
view. 

In the writer’s own trade, we did 
not know what it was to weld pipe 
together when either serving as an 
apprentice or after working as a jour. 
neyman for many years. But today 
every pipefitter should be able to 
weld. 

Recent observations in some ship. 
yards on the Pacific Coast of the kind 
of work required of craftsmen re- 
vealed that the skill needed and the 
type of work performed were far 
beyond anything which our craft had 
covered during our period of work- 
ing with the tools. 

So it is necessary that this supple. 
mental training of the already estab- 
lished craftsman be carried on to a 
greater degree today than ever before. 

Again, it is appropriate to empha- 
size that, even during times of unem- 
ployment such as we are presently 
going through, the trade unions have 
not and will not lessen their interest 
in strong apprenticeship programs. 

They recognize that the fully 
rounded-out, competent mechanic is 
one of their greatest assets, and they 
will not permit their high standards 
of skill and ability to be destroyed 
by placing limits regulated by periods 
of unemployment upon those entering 
into legitimate apprenticeship, there- 
by compromising their trade or their 
skill for purposes of expediency. 

We would also like to disabuse the 
minds of those who believe that the 
trade union movement opposes voca- 
tional education. We do not. In 
fact, the reverse is true. The first 
advocates of vocational education 
were the trade unions. However, it 
must be acknowledged that vocational 
training by itself is not sufficient but 
is an adjunct to the on-the-job, practi- 
cal work. 

Those recognizing the principles of 
apprenticeship must constantly work 
to convince others that their respon- 
sibilities for the conservation of our 
skills require that they establish ap- 
prenticeship programs adequate to 
meet the planned replacement and ex- 
pansion needs in their work force. 

We must strive to drive home the 
fact that the consumption of skills 
without adequate planned replace- 
ment is a disservice to our nation 
and that the maintenance of highly 
developed craft skills, together with 
research and engineering and scien- 
tific knowledge, is essential not only 
to our progress but to our survival. 
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The ‘Right to Work’ Hoax 
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{ HE gains achieved through 
[ ‘the collective bargaining 

. agreements negotiated by 
trade unions set the pace, enhance 
the rights, standards and conditions 
and break the ground for economic 
and social growth for everyone who 
works for a living. 

They add to the purchasing power 
of the consumer and expand the mar- 
kets for the products of our farms and 
factories. They contribute to the 
profits of commerce and industry and 
create new and greater opportunities 
for enterprise. 

So vital is the trade union move- 
ment to a free and dynamic economy 
that, if workers themselves had not 
built and maintained it, the public 
would have been compelled to find 
some substitute for it. And no sub- 
stitute that could possibly be envi- 
sioned is compatible with liberty and 
the democratic way of life. 

The tactics employed in the unre- 
mitting campaign against honest and 
effective trade unions have changed 
with changing times and conditions. 
But the most dependable and danger- 
ous weapon in the arsenal of reaction 
remains the same. That weapon is 
not the hired strikebreaker, the court 
injunction, the company union or the 
labor spy, but the brazen, high-pow- 
ered lie. 

Its force should not be underesti- 
mated. If, as it is said, the truth 
can make you free, the lie can surely 
entrap you. The lie can be fashioned 
in any number of new and captivating 
forms and equipped with wings and 
jet propulsion. It is certain to recruit 
unwitting allies, from among the gulli- 
ble. the uninformed and the preju- 
diced, to the cause of its sponsors. 

The truth, on the other hand, can- 
not change its shape or label to suit 
the current style or the present appe- 
tite of the consumer. The truth en- 
dures but is often slow to get around, 
and a great deal of damage can be 
done in the meanwhile. 

The power of the plausible lie as 
an instrument of policy has been 
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demonstrated, time and again, to the 
world’s everlasting sorrow. Our own 
generation has seen the terrible con- 
sequences of its use at the hands of 
such expert practitioners of the art 
as Hitler, Mussolini and the various 
masterminds of Moscow. 

Labor’s awareness of the danger 
of this weapon is derived, not from 
theory or a second-hand reading of 
history but from bitter first-hand ex- 
perience. We have seen it in the use 
of the “freedom of contract” argu- 
ment as a device for striking down 
measures to protect twelve-year-olds 
from the sweatshop, in the form of 
the old “conspiracy” doctrine as a 
sword against unions, in the “open 
shop” drives of past years, in the 
“American Plan” and in the “labor 
monopoly” bugaboo. 

The slogans that are used to hide 
and bait the trap are changed as the 
public learns to be wary of the old 
ones, but they become no less vicious 
or deadly. 


fp another such lie is abroad 


in the land. Its authors declare 
that a law to prohibit the union shop 
will guarantee to everyone “the right 
to work.” 

They would have the wage-earner 
believe that the freedom of the indi- 
vidual can be enhanced by a measure 
that strips his union of its security 
and power to act in his behalf as an 
effective check upon the arbitrary 
dictates of his employer. 

They advertise the notion that a 
state can assure itself of a prosperous 
economy through an act which under- 
mines the standards and economic 
strength of its own most numerous 
body of citizens. 

All of those fallacies are now 
summed up in the slogan, “the right 
to work.” 

The shoddy proposition mislabeled 
“the right to work” conveys neither 
rights nor work. It will not create 
one new job. It will not restore one 
worker now unemployed to a payroll. 
It will not save the job of a single 


person who now faces an impending 
layoff. 

In no meaningful way will “right 
to work” enhance or improve the 
rights of employes in relation to their 
employers or to their jobs. By weak- 
ening the ability of their unions to 
defend them, it can only deprive 
workers of their genuine rights. 

“Right to work” holds only the 
promise of weaker unions, and weaker 
unions can only mean lower wages 
and living standards, lower purchas- 
ing power, shrunken markets, de- 
pressed communities and fewer job 
and profit opportunities, to the mu- 
tual detriment of all. 


I WHAT way can a so-called “right 
to work” law elevate the status of 
the employe? 

Without such a law he has the 
right to work if—if the employer has 
a job and wants to hire him, if he 
punches the clock on time and ob- 
serves all the plant rules, if he has 
the qualifications, if the employer 
does not discriminate against him 
because of age, physical condition 
or color, and any number of other 
conditions that may be applied. 

With such a law he still has the 
right to work if. Only one condition 
that might otherwise exist by volun- 
tary agreement is prohibited. All 
the rest remain, and bigger and more 
serious ifs are added. 

Under such a law, if the employe 
wants, as most workers do, the right 
to work where he is protected by a 
union shop agreement, he cannot 
have it. In return for an unwanted 
goldbrick called “the right not to join 
a union,” which has all the charm and 
value of “the right not to eat” and 
“the right not to get a living wage,” 
he is compelled to surrender a posi- 
tive right essential to the proper status 
of workers in a civilized industrial so- 
ciety—the right freely to negotiate a 
voluntary agreement that will render 
his union secure against attack. 

Confronted by the concentration of 
economic power in the hands of the 
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industrial employer, the working man 
finds strength only in union. The 
aim and effect of “right to work” laws 
are to fracture that strength, by divid- 
ing the work force against itself and 
enabling a few to prey upon their 
fellows. 

It is absurd to suggest that the 
union shop is a denial of rights or 
liberty. Yet the same employers who, 
before the rise of the labor movement, 
kept their workers in a state of vir- 
tual peonage, worked them from sun 
to sun, compelled them to live in com- 
pany shacks and subjected them to 
the clubs of company police now dare 
to claim that a working man surren- 
ders a portion of his freedom when 
he joins a union. 

I have never heard of an election 
having taken place where non-union 
employes designated the NAM or the 
Chamber of Commerce to represent 
them in any capacity whatsoever. By 
what conceivable right or grant of 
authority do those reactionary em- 
ployer groups presume to speak for 
the individual working man and wom- 
an or to represent any interest other 
than the avarice of entrenched capi- 
tal? 

The concern expressed by such or- 
ganizations and their phony fronts 
for the defenseless employe is the con- 
cern of the wolf for the lamb or the 
shark for the trout. 

The solitary non-union employe 
has no effective voice and no real lib- 
erty in modern industrial life. Only 
through the democratic structure of 
trade unionism have workers found 
the means to speak for themselves and 
to have their voices heard with re- 
spect. 

The working man does not begin 
to realize his full measure of freedom 
until he joins a union. 

The alternative to trade unionism 
is not liberty but the tyranny of the 
company boss, unrestrained by any 
check or balance. 

Every page of the industrial history 
of our country testifies that the wel- 
fare of workers and their families 
cannot safely be left to the grace and 
largess of management. Only through 
the preservation of their full united 
strength and its use when necessary 
can employes be assured of proper 
consideration, a fair share of the 
wealth they produce and a seat on the 
train of progress. 

Business itself is a victim of the 
“right to work” campaign. The prej- 
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udices and hatreds of narrow-minded 
employers are being blatantly ex- 
ploited, at the expense of the innocent 
stockholders, by professional huck- 
sters and cynical opportunists who 
use these campaigns as a surefire 
means of tapping the corporation till. 

It is encouraging, however, to find 
that some of the more enlightened 
representatives of management are at 
last beginning to caution their fellows 
against following the lead of the 
blind extremists in their ranks. A 
recent issue of the Harvard Business 
Review, for example, carried an arti- 
cle by the vice-president and general 
counsel of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company in which he described as 
“perverted” the effort to outlaw the 
union shop. 

“TI predict enduring unionism,” he 
stated in his conciusion. “Its power 
should not be feared or resented. I 
think of unionism, rather, as a tech- 
nique which has helped to humanize 
the industrial revolution.” 

We do not maintain that the labor 
movement is, or has been, entirely 
faultless. Integrity consists, not of 
absolute purity, which is beyond 
human attainment, but of high stand- 
ards and the determination to en- 
force and live up to them. We believe 
that our federation and its affiliates 


have demonstrated those 
beyond question. 

We are confident that our record 
in this regard will stand up against 
that of any other group in American 
society. That record holds no cause 
for shame or embarrassment and no 
argument for repressive legislation. 

The AFL-CIO has done a far more 
effective job of correcting abuses that 
have been found, guarding against 
their recurrence and keeping its own 
house clean of corruption than any 
set of misdirected shotgun laws— 
striking the just and the unjust with 
equal force and destructive effect— 
could ever conceivably do. 

Today we have five million per- 
sons vainly searching for jobs after 
having been denied their “right to 
work,” not by organized labor but 
by their former employers who laid 
them off and put them on the street. 

We call upon the people, the public 
officials and the employers to put aside 
the devices of discord and repression. 
We ask them to join with us in sup- 
port of the steps that are required to 
bring about a revival of employment 
and a resurgence of production, so 
as to create enough jobs to go around 
—the only kind of right to work that 
has any real value to working men 
and women. 


qualities 





— Sick re spdaiseed by the 
same reactionary forces that once sought to destroy labor 


Americans believe in the right to work. They resent the 
parasite and see work as an obligation. But just as the Com- 
munist deliberately misuses such worthy terms as “peace,” 
“democracy” and “justice,” so, too, clever, crafty and highly 
paid public relations experts have designated these endeavors 
to weaken labor as “right to work” laws. 

They would return to the jungle of industrial struggle, 
instead of marching forward to the bargaining table with its 
sensible and scientific cooperation. 


BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Pred Comal of, Bho 
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ACH workday some fifty mil- 
H lion wage-earners leave their 
homes to earn a living. None 
of them anticipates being killed or 
injured by an accident; on the con- 
trary, each and every one expects to 
return home alive and unscathed. 
They expect this despite the fact 
that recorded experience indicates 
that “somebody” will be killed or 
injured in an accident each day. 
For example, during 1957 there 
were a lot of “somebodies” among 
workers who were killed or injured 
either going to work, or at work, or 
in returning from work. Some 14,200 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 
Assistant to the President, AFL-CIO 


died in work accidents and another 
1,950,000 suffered injuries of various 
kinds while at work. Wage losses 
amounted to $3.8 billion. 

But the real impact of accidents 
does not affect the injured worker 
alone, for the typical worker is the 
head of the family. In the morning 
when he left for work, the family was 
intact. His wife and children felt 
secure and payday meant a full week’s 
pay. It takes little imagination to 
understand what happens to that 
family if that father is killed in an 
accident that day. Nor does it require 
much imagination to understand what 


a severe injury to the breadwinner 
of that family may mean. You need 
only to look around you to learn these 
facts at first hand. 

Yet, year after year, this grim 
tragedy continues. If “accidents” 
were in fact accidents—in the sense 
that they were unavoidable and the 
results of pure mishaps—the situation 
would indeed be horrifying. Yet the 
truth is that not all accidents are 
simply unavoidable, pure chance 
events that destroy the life of a wage- 
earner and undermine the happiness 
and security of the family. Many, 
many accidents are avoidable and 
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many, many families are needlessly 
forced to undergo the results of these 
tragedies. 

Is there any proof that accidental 
deaths, maimings and injuries can be 
avoided ? 

Well, look again at the chart on 
Page 9. It is a photograph of 
America’s experience with accidents 
in manufacturing industries during 
1957 based upon records accumulated 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Some 
twenty-four industries are represented 
by the twenty-four bars. 

The twelve red bars reflect the 
frequency of accidents per million 
man-hours in manufacturing indus- 
tries having the highest number of 
accidents in 1957. The much shorter 
black bars represent manufacturing 
industries with the /owest number of 
accidents. 

The average number of accidents is 
indicated by the heavy vertical line 
near the chart’s left edge. 

The numerals at the top of the 
chart indicate the number of times 
the average number of accidents is 
exceeded by some industries. The 
actual figures for each industry cal- 
culated on the number of accidents 
per million man-hours of work are 
found in the table on this page. 

The story told by the chart and the 
table is not a statistician’s dream; 
it is a wage-earner’s nightmare. 

To prove this point, put yourself 
to the test by conducting a one-man 
quiz show in which you are both the 
master of ceremonies and the contest- 
ant. 

Can you name one-half of the man- 
ufacturing industries among the high- 
est accident group? 

Can you name one-half of those 
in the lowest accident group? 

Or are you surprised to learn that 
carving up chickens and other fowl 
was the second most dangerous manu- 
facturing industry in 1957? 

Did you correctly answer that the 
explosives, synthetic rubber and steel 
industries are among the twelve in- 
dustries with the lowest accident 
rates? 

But the real significance of the 
chart is not the “quiz program.” The 
importance of the chart is that when 
labor and management want a safe 
place in which to work—and they do 
something about it—then the needless 
waste of life and limb can be all but 
stopped. To use an old cliche of our 
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INJURY FREQUENCY RATES FOR SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
1957 ANNUAL AVERAGE—11.1 


Industry 
Group 
Lumber 


Injury 
Frequency 


LOGGING 


POULTRY & SMALL GAME D 
AND PACKING 


SAWMILLS & PLANING MILLS Lumber 


BOAT BUILDING & REPAIRING Transportation 


Equipment 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS Stone, Clay and 


Glass 


VEGETABLE & ANIMAL OILS & FATS .... Chemicals 


WOODEN CONTAINERS Lumber 


GRAY IRON & MALLEABLE FOUNDRIES.. 


Primary 
Metals 


LEATHER TANNING & FINISHING Leather 


SAUSAGES & MEAT PRODUCTS 


BOILER SHOP PRODUCTS Fabricated 


Metal 
BOTTLED SOFT DRINKS 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER Chemicals 


EXPLOSIVES Chemicals 


RADIO TUBES 


Electric 
Machinery 


MISC. COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT ... Electric 


Machinery 
TIRES AND INNER TUBES 
Products 


AIRCRAFT Transportation 
Equipment 


Chemicals 
Instruments 


ELECTRIC LAMPS (BULBS) Electric 


Machinery 


Transportation 
Equipment 


AIRCRAFT PARTS 


BLAST FURNACES & STEEL MILLS Primary 


Metals 


Electric 
Machinery 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR VEHICLES.. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 











childhood: “Where there is a will, 
there is a way.” That’s why the syn- 


And where do you start? You start 
with yourself in your own home. 


thetic rubber, explosives and _ steel 
industries are among the lowest acci- 
dent industries in the manufacturing 
area. 

Is your industry among the twelve 
lowest? Well, it can be if you want 
it—want it, that is, enough to do 
something about it. 


Look at your family and ask what 
would happen to them if you became 
an “accident.” If that picture is not 
very pretty, then start looking around 


the plant or job site. Look at it as 
perhaps you have never looked be- 
fore, not only in terms of what you 
do that could lead to injury to your- 
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self, but look at what the men around 
you are doing that also might be 
dangerous to you. We know that in 
driving a car, it is not only how 
you drive that is important but also 
how the other fellows drive. So it is 
in the plant. 

The next step you can take is to 
participate in the safety activities of 
your local union. If your local has 
not actively promoted safety, then get 
action by offering to serve on a duly 
authorized safety committee. To be 
most effective, that committee should 
be a joint committee made up of 
representatives of both management 
and labor. 

It is interesting to note that in a 
relatively recent survey conducted by 


Labor's Part m the War 


\ ODAY the cancer research pic- 
ture is brighter than ever be- 
fore. There is a feeling of ex- 

pectancy in the scientific community. 

A 53-year-old scientist said not 
long ago: 

“I believe I will live to see the end 
of it. We are on the verge of break- 
throughs.” 

Labor and the American Cancer So- 
ciety can do much to achieve this goal. 
Labor’s role in cancer education and 
research is important. Labor’s stake 
is big. 

Early this year AFL-CIO President 
George Meany said: 

“Only a program of education, re- 
search and service, like that so ably 
conducted by the American Cancer 
Society, can achieve relief from this 
dread disease. American workers, of 
course, have a big stake in this cru- 
sade. The lives and well-being of 
workers and their families are in- 
volved,” 

A glance at the latest statistics give 
added weight to President Meany’s 
words. Currently, 40 per cent of the 
cancer problem occurs in the produc- 
tive labor force in the United States. 
This means, according to findings of 
the Cancer Society, that from the 
assembly line to the executive office 
cancer will cause a total of some 100,- 
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the Bureau of National Affairs 
slightly more than one-half of the 
large employers who recognized trade 
unions were enthusiastic about labor- 
management committees for safety. 
Almost two-thirds of small employers 
strongly endorsed such committees. 

Furthermore, more and more col- 
lective bargaining agreements contain 
clauses which recognize the legal ob- 
ligation of employers to provide safe 
working places and pledge the sup- 
port of the local union to cooperating 
with employers through joint safety 
committees. 

Certainly no trade unionist needs 
to be told that safety makes sense. 
After all, what does a good collective 
bargaining agreement mean to a 
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000 deaths among employed men and 
women this year. 

There will develop some 175,000 
new cases of cancer in the labor force 
of the nation. 

Lost wages during 1958 due to can- 
cer will amount to more than $150,- 
000,000. 

The economic burden of cancer on 
the nation will be $12 billion in lost 
goods and services. 

If present rates are allowed to con- 
tinue, more than 40,000,000 Ameri- 
cans now living will be stricken with 
the disease. 

Much of this loss is unnecessary. 
Much can be eliminated through step- 
ping up cancer control activities. 
Presently, one out of three people 
who develop cancer is saved. For- 
merly it was one out of four. It could 
be one out of two saved—if all our 
knowledge and skills in the manage- 
ment of cancer were employed with 
maximum effectiveness. 

A major problem in achieving this 
is getting people to a doctor in time. 
This requires a broad educational pro- 
gram—a program to inform the peo- 
ple of the facts of cancer and what 
they can do to protect themselves 
against death from the disease. 

A study of the best methods of 
reaching people with a message has 


dead member or to a physically han- 
dicapped member? High wages, 
shorter hours and good working con- 
ditions mean something if you are 
alive and able to enjoy them. 

In summary, then, as trade union- 
ists let us do our part in bringing ’em 
back alive. Let’s do our best so that 
when our members leave their homes 
and families in the morning they will 
return to them in the evening alive 
and uninjured. And the best way to 
assure that they will come back alive 
is to do your share as an individual 
trade unionist and as a member of a 
joint labor-management safety com- 
mittee operating under a collective 
bargaining agreement. 

Does safety make sense to you? 


on Cancer 


led the Cancer Society to conclude 
that a large and important part of the 
American public can be contacted best 
where they work. It is evident that 
millions of people can be reached in 
no other way. 

Organized labor from the start has 
wholeheartedly joined in the crusade 
against cancer and has played a vital 
role in it—morally, educationally and 
financially. 

Labor’s concern for the health of 
its membership is traditional. As far 
back as a decade ago, high-ranking 
officials of the AFL and CIO were 
directors of the American Cancer 
Society. 

At the same time, labor’s part is a 
cooperative one with industry as evi- 
denced by a series of regional meet- 
ings held recently on this subject. 
Much of the debate at these sessions 
centered on the question of responsi- 
bility for the health of employes. 
Labor participants strongly defended 
the position that this is indeed a duty 
of organized labor and urged indus- 
try to join them in improving health 
facilities for their employes. 

There was all-out agreement at 
these meetings on the part of labor, 
representatives of industry and 
spokesmen from all sixty divisions of 
the Amer- (Continued on Page 27) 
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LABOR AND SMALL BUSINESS 








By SEYMOUR BRANDWEIN 


Economist, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


NE of the recurring accusa- 
O tions against many unions is 

that they are too tough on 
small business because they seek the 
same wage increases at small com- 
panies as they obtain at large com- 
panies. Unfortunately, part of the 
public tends unthinkingly to accept 
such charges as sound and to assume 
that unions are unreasonably harsh 
on small firms. 

These charges are unwarranted. 
Those who make them seek to shift 
to unions the responsibility for small- 
company difficulties which are not 
actually caused by unions. 

This attack on unions occurs be- 
cause organized labor is a handy 
whipping boy, because in business 
circles it is fashionable to blame un- 
ions for a variety of management 
problems, and because much of in- 
dustry desires to transform public 
sympathy for small business into 
sentiment against unions. 

The criticisms of union bargaining 
policies at small firms disregard basic 
points: 

1. Industry itself places inflexible 
and often unfair pressures on the 
small firm. All parts of the business 
world are much harder on the small 
business than on the large. In con- 
trast to union efforts to get an equal 
bargain at the smaller company, the 
business community normally drives 
a much harder bargain in dealing 
with the smaller company. 

2. A question of fairness to workers 
is involved. Is it fair that a worker 
at a small company, who does the 
same work and whom it costs as much 
to live as a worker at a larger com- 
pany, should be expected to accept 
lower wages? Unions think not. 
There is also a question of fairness 
to employers who do agree to good 
wage increases. They should not be 
undercut by the acceptance of lower 
wages elsewhere. 
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3. The real problem of many strug- 
gling small companies is not wage 
levels but the shortcomings of their 
management. Acceptance of lower 
wages will not make up for mana- 
gerial inadequacy and will not in- 
definitely sustain a company which 
simply cannot compete with others. 

A brief examination of each of 
these points should help dispel the 
notion that unions are to blame for 
small-company difficulties. 

Where small business does have 
difficulty, it is due, not to union wage 
pressures, and often not even to mana- 
gerial inefficiency, but rather to the 
policies of the business community 
itself. 


HE same industry leaders who 

will attack unions because unions 
do not want to give small business a 
wage advantage will themselves not 
give small business any advantage. 
All parts of the business world deal 
more severely with small business 
than with large firms, with little pub- 
lic criticism, but when unions seek 
merely equal treatment from a 
smaller company, they may encoun- 
ter a barrage of criticism. 

Consider some examples of how 
small business fares at the hands of 
non-labor groups in the economy. 
When a small company wants to raise 
money, for example, it finds that the 
banks and other business credit 
sources require it to pay at least the 
same rate of interest as large firms. 

Indeed, the small firm will often 
have a tougher time getting credit 
and will probably get less favorable 
loan terms than a large or prosperous 
company. In other words, the finan- 
cial world normally is tougher on 
small business than on large. 

When a small company buys mate- 
rials, it ends up paying at least as 
much and often more than a large 
company. Even if the same basic price 


is charged by the suppliers to both 
small and large firms, they give large 
discounts on quantity purchases, bet- 
ter service, priority in filling of or- 
ders and other advantages to the 
large buyer. 

Similarly, the small firm is charged 
at least as much and normally more 
for shipping, for promotion or adver- 
tising and for other business services 
it needs. 

When it seeks to sell its goods to 
other companies, it finds that they 
buy on a low-bid basis, that they do 
not give favored treatment to a 
smaller company and that, if any- 
thing, they much prefer to buy from 
a larger firm and will give the larger 
outfit preferred consideration. 

Nor does the general public favor 
small business in the market place. 
A small company which sells to the 
general public finds that consumers 
tend to buy the well-known, large- 
company brand names or the lowest- 
price items. The consumer does not 
support small business by willingly 
or knowingly paying more for a prod- 
uct because it has been made by a 
small business. 

Thus, many small business firms 
are squeezed by differential treatment 
in favor of the larger firm in all 
business relations. They can compete 
therefore only if they have something 
special to offer, if they are resourceful 
and ingenious, and/or if they have 
a high degree of efficiency. 

But some small firms want to get 
by instead by taking advantage of 
their workers through payment of 
lower than prevailing wages. 

When a union refuses to go along 
with such lower wages and asks for 
wages equal to those paid by other 
companies, some of these companies 
complain loudly. They say it is the 
unions which are unfair and that it 
is the unions which are endangering 
their existence—when in fact it is the 
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business world’s harsher treatment 
of small business (and the company’s 
own inefficiency or inadequacy) that 
is the culprit in their difficulties. 

Actually, of course, not all small 
businesses pay low wages or have 
financial difficulties. Many small 
companies pay higher wages than 
large ones and many operate more 
profitably than large companies. Size 
alone is not an automatic determinant 
of wage levels or profitability. 

Yet the view often persists that 
unions are somehow unreasonable if 
they seek the same wage level at a 
smaller as at a larger company. Why 
do unions generally favor a uniform 
wage policy, a policy against lower 
wages at smaller companies? 

The basic union view is simply that 
a worker performing his job compe- 
tently should be paid at least as much 
as most other workers get for similar 
work. That is, a worker should be 
paid according to the generally recog- 
nized value of his services, regardless 
of who his employer may be. 

Unions do not believe it is the duty 
of workers to subsidize small or inefh- 
cient firms through the sacrifice in- 
volved in acceptance of substandard 
wages. Nor, in all fairness, should 
small companies expect to thrive on 
the basis of savings achieved by keep- 
ing down or chiseling on the wages of 
their workers. 


I bargaining with a small com- 
pany, a union must keep in mind 
not only the needs of its members 
there but the interests of its members 


at other companies as well. If ac- 
ceptance of lower wages at some of 
the smaller firms would undermine 
and jeopardize wage standards gen- 
erally, a union cannot complacently 
agree to the wage differential. 

Also, if a union accepts inferior 
wages at some companies, it is not 
being fair to other companies which 
have agreed to larger increases. 

If one company has agreed, for 
example, to a 15-cent hourly increase, 
itcan properly be disturbed and com- 
plain to the union if the union then 
settles for only 10 cents for workers 
doing similar work at another firm. 
Such a company will be much more 
reluctant to agree to wage increases 
in its next negotiations. 

In other words, fairness to employ- 
ers who settle for reasonable amounts 
(and indeed pressure from them to 
see that other firms are not given the 
benefit of a lower scale) is another 
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basic reason why unions usually seek 
at least comparable terms at different 
companies, regardless of company 
size. 

This is not to say that unions are 
insensitive to special or temporary 
needs of individual firms in a pre- 
carious financial position. In many 
situations of serious financial trouble, 
they have accepted wage raises small- 
er than would otherwise be justified, 
even though they might be strong 
enough to press for more. 

Unions go along with a lower wage 
at such companies where they are 
persuaded that there is really no prac- 
tical alternative and that such action 
is needed to help keep the company in 
business and maintain jobs for their 
members. 

But more often there are many 
valid reasons why a union does not 
and should not willingly accept less 
at a company which claims inability 
to pay and why the union should do 
its best to negotiate as much as has 
been gained elsewhere. 

For one thing, there may be more 
desirable, sounder means of aiding 
a company than limiting or passing 
up wage increases. The financial 
troubles of many firms are due to 
reasons which cannot begin to be 
met by restricting wages. 

A company’s basic difficulty, for ex- 
ample, may be obsolete machinery or 
methods, incompetent management, 
overemphasis on the wrong products, 
outmoded marketing methods or some 
other such managerial problem. 

Such difficulties will not be solved 
or offset for very long by substandard 
wages. The union may not really be 
doing such a company or its member- 
ship any favor by accepting lower 
wages and easing the pressure on the 
company to overcome its real prob- 
lem. 

If the union keeps pushing firmly 
for wage advances, such a company 
cannot afford to slide along as in the 
past. It is pressured into finding 
better ways to run the business, new 
approaches and new activities to keep 
on top of changing conditions. 

Unions at such companies lend a 
hand to the company, not by accept- 
ing substandard wage levels, but by 
cooperating on changes needed to 
gain greater efficiency. 

Another fact to recognize is that 
wages are not a key element in the 
financial picture at many companies. 
Where wage costs are a rather small 
part of total costs, a company doing 


poorly may still be able to take a 
reasonable wage increase in stride 
easily without jeopardizing its finan- 
cial position, 

Similarly, some companies have 
good or bad years depending on 
whether they land a large contract 
or make a success of a particular 
product. Their wage bills have little 
relation to whether they go broke or 
have a good profit year. 

Moreover, many companies argue 
“we can’t afford to pay the wage in- 
crease” largely as a bargaining tac- 
tic. Some do it for psychological 
effect, hoping to get the union offi- 
cers and membership to ease up in 
bargaining. 

In any event, most companies are 
usually much too conservative in talk- 
ing about their financial ability. They 
consistently exaggerate the potential 
effect of a wage increase on their 
profits. 

Unions, of course, do not want a 
company to go out of business, for 
a shutdown means loss of jobs for 
members. But in weighing the risk 
that a wage increase may be more 
than a company can bear, they are 
aware from repeated experience that, 
once the increase is actually put into 
effect, it will generate steps by man- 
agement to make adjustments to offset 
any increased labor costs. 

They bear in mind the record of 
successful adjustment by companies, 
thousands upon thousands of times, 
to wage increases which management 
had previously said it just could not 
bear. 

Considering the number of times 
management says it cannot afford to 
pay higher wages, amazingly few 
companies actually end up going 
broke merely because of a wage raise. 
The fact is that, when actually forced 
to adjust to reasonably higher wages, 
management has normally managed 
to do it. 

The increase in the federal mini- 
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mum wage in 1956 to $1 an hour 
offers substantial new evidence on 
this point. Before the minimum was 
raised from the old level of 75 cents 
an hour, there were warnings and 
predictions from industry quarters 
that any increase in the minimum 
would cripple low-wage industries and 
drive thousands of small firms out of 
business. 

But as soon as the increase was out 
of the talking stage, as soon as it was 
made effective and a $1 minimum 
became mandatory, the low-wage in- 
dustries stopped crying about it and 
buckled down to adjusting to it. 

Even though quite substantial per- 
centage increases were required in 
many small businesses, surveys of the 
effects reveal that the increase in the 


RAILROAD SARETY: WHERE IS 


By H. E. Gilbert 


President, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen 


GS Ncuanttes are cold, impersonal 


quantities which seek to report 

on human failures or successes. 
Millions of numbers, arranged in col- 
umns, bound in books and stacked 
high on shelves, represent people 
under the glare of a statistician who 
sees us as numerical factors in an 
equation. 

Too often human emotion and suf- 
fering are lost in the jungle of num- 
bers and graphs which tell how many 
human beings enter the world each 
day, how many depart, how much we 
eat, sleep and drink. 

Any field of human endeavor will 
have its own set of statistics. There 
is such a set in front of me now. It 
concerns railroad employe deaths and 
injuries and the millions of dollars 
railroads spend each year because of 
these deaths and injuries. 

In May of 1957 there were 1,003,- 
429 railroad employes. Accident 
figures for only three departments— 
transportation, maintenance of way 
and maintenance of equipment and 
structures—showed that sixty-three 
employes had been killed and 4,491 
injured during the first five months 
of 1957. Cost to the railroads on ac- 
count of employe deaths or injuries 
in these three departments was an 
average of $102,101,722 per year 
from 1952 to 1956. In 1957 the cost 
rose to $107,400,000. 

In May, 1958, railroad employment 
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minimum wage has been taken in 
stride quite handily, that virtually no 
companies have gone out of business 
because of the higher wages they had 
to pay. 

These, then, are some of the reasons 
unions do not accept a low-wage pol- 
icy for small business. Although our 
economy needs and should encourage 
successful small business, this should 
not be the responsibility of workers 
alone. Nor is an unfavorable wage 
differential for workers either an 
equitable or adequate answer to small- 
company needs. 

Ideally, the business community it- 
self, which is at fault for the troubles 
of small business because of the com- 
petitive pressures and greater burdens 
it places on the smaller firm, should 


slipped to 824,813, but the number 
of employes killed during the first 
five months soared to seventy-nine. 
Workers who suffered non-fatal in- 
juries increased to 5,053. 

Those are the cold, impersonal 
statistics of railroad safety—or lack 
of safety. Consider the human suffer- 
ing involved. Families of the seventy- 
nine men killed are grieved at their 
loss. Their sorrow is never listed 
among the statistical reports. 

With reports now available on less 
than half of the year, more than 5,000 
men have been injured—painfully 
and severely in most cases, because 
there are very few “minor” accidents 
reported by a railroad. At the same 
rate nearly 6,000 more men will be 
injured before the year is out. 

Again the bare numbers tell noth- 
ing of the humanitarian aspect. Many 
of the injured have lost limbs, some 
are permanently disabled and will 
never be able to walk again, others 
will never get out of bed and still 
others will not recover sufficiently to 
return to railroading. 

It is evident that deaths and in- 
jurics increase as the number of em- 
ployes falls. 

Railroads cannot operate safely 
without sufficient personnel. That 
is an axiom as true today as it was 
100 years ago. 

Unless the required amount of men 
are employed to man equipment and 
keep tracks and structures in good 
repair, accidents are bound to in- 
crease. Any decrease in employment 
that is at the expense of safe opera- 


reexamine and revise its practices to 
give small business a better break, 
But this is hardly likely. 

As a practical matter, if small busi- 
ness is to flourish, the answer seeins 
to lie rather in an expanded govern- 
mental program providing such aids 
as loans on reasonable terms, tax 
adjustments (such as those provided 
specially for small businesses by tax 
measures just enacted by the last Con. 
gress) and more vigorous application 
of the anti-monopoly laws to enable 
small companies to compete more 
effectively. 

Each of these types of aids would 
be more helpful in sustaining small 
business on a sound basis than would 
a policy of encouragement or accept- 
ance of substandard wages. 


H. E. GILBERT 


tion cannot be justified or condoned. 

The record is clear. Someone de- 
cided that cutting the payroll would 
save money. In reality the opposite 
has occurred because the increase in 
accidents hits the companies in the 
pocketbook. The employes also pay 
for this fallacious policy—with life 
and limb. 

Not long ago Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon took the floor to criticize 
the railroads for what he called a 
“penny wise and pound foolish” pro- 
gram of railroad safety and mainte- 
nance. 

“The railroads have an obligation 
to the public and to themselves to 
maximize safety and minimize acci- 
dents,” Senator Morse told his col- 
leagues. He cited some of the statis- 
tics mentioned here and noted that re- 
cent court “awards to railroad work- 
ers in personal injury cases are quite 
high and indicate the terrible human 
damage being done.” 

Every railroad has the obligation 
to operate as safely as is humanly 
possible. And if proof is presented 
that unsafe operations exist, nothing 
should be left undone in correcting 
and eliminating the hazardous condi- 
tions. By the same token, railroad 
workers have the duty to observe 
every safety precaution. Their own 
lives and those of fellow workers are 
at stake. 
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The Executive Council Acts 


ORECASTING unemployment 

running at the rate of six per 

cent or more for the next eight- 
een months unless the current eco- 
nomic trend is reversed, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council outlined a 
broad, five-point program designed 
to put America back to work. 

The Council said the nation “can- 
not be smug or complacent in the face 
of continuing large-scale unemploy- 
ment.” Joblessness, it said, “will not 
simply evaporate in an economy with 
a growing labor force and a more 
productive technology.” What is 
needed, the Council declared, is “a 
rapid and general upturn in sales, 
production and employment.” 

The five-point program recom- 
mended by the Executive Council in- 
cluded: 

>Higher wages and salaries to off- 
set the fact that “the buying power 
of wages and salaries has lagged”’ in 
the past eighteen months. 

>A cut in the profit margins of 
“business in general and the major 
manufacturing corporations in par- 
ticular,” which would be offset by in- 
creased sales and higher worker pro- 
ductivity, giving industry greater 
profits through a higher sales volume. 

bOverhauling the federal tax struc- 
ture to provide an “equitable basis” 
for raising revenues and to strength- 
en consumer buying power. The 
Council specifically recommended re- 
ducing the tax burden of low and 
middle income families through an 
increase in individual exemptions. 

bEnactment of federal legislation 
to provide “permanent, uniform min- 
imum standards for state unemploy- 
ment insurance systems,” aimed at 
broadening coverage, increasing and 
standardizing benefits, extending pay- 
ments for a longer period and remov- 
ing “harsh” liability and disqualifi- 
cation provisions. 

bIncreasing federal government ex- 
penditures “to meet the nation’s 
needs.” In addition to defense spend- 
ing as dictated by security require- 
ments, the Council said there was an 
“obvious” need for federal govern- 
ment expenditures to provide aid for 
education, distressed areas, housing, 
urban renewal, conservation and de- 
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velopment of natural resourses, which 
the Council classified as “long-neg- 
lected public services.” 

The Executive Council acted to ban 
all dealings between AFL-CIO affili- 
ates and expelled organizations. 

Taking up the question of alliances 
or agreements between AFL-CIO af- 
filiates and the corruptly dominated 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, the Council declared that such 
arrangements, “formal or informal,” 
should be canceled. The policy state- 
ment added that this principle “ap- 
plies to any proposals for new alli- 
ances or agreements between the cor- 
rupt leadership of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and any 
AFL-CIO affiliate.” 

The Council decided unanimously 
that no person holding a salaried po- 
sition or any other job of administra- 
tive or executive authority in an ex- 
pelled union shall be permitted to 
hold office in a state or city central 
organization of the AFL-CIO or to 
represent any other union in such a 
body. This decision will affect offi- 
cials or representatives of expelled 
unions who have also taken member- 
ship in other unions which are in 
good standing in the AFL-CIO. 

Lawrence M. Raftery, president of 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers, was named a 
vice-president, taking the place left 
vacant by the resignation of James 
C. Petrillo, former president of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Mr. Petrillo was named a vice-presi- 
dent emeritus. 

The Council met with its eyes on 
Congress during the closing days of 
the session. When the Kennedy-Ives 
bill died in the House, deep disap- 
pointment was expressed and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was blasted for 
“political chicanery” in calling for 
passage of a labor bill less than forty- 
eight hours after the Administration 
had joined in scuttling the Kennedy- 
Ives measure. 

The Council issued a critical, point- 
by-point analysis of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
stated objections to the Kennedy-Ives 
measure. It pointed out that the “al- 
leged reasons” given by the President 
for his “politically inspired action” of 


New member of Executive Council 
is L. M. Raftery of the Painters. 


calling for legislation at the eleventh 
hour “do not stand the test of com- 
mon sense.” 

The Council said that the labor 
movement, notwithstanding the fail- 
ure of Congress to enact the Kennedy- 
Ives bill, would “continue to fight 
corruption and racketeering within 
and without the labor movement.” 

Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 
les spoke to the Council off the record 
for forty-five minutes and then con- 
ducted a question-and-answer period. 
He paid tribute to the labor move- 
ment for its role in the struggle for 
freedom. Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell also appeared before the 
Council. President Meany told news- 
men that there was a “frank” dis- 
cussion with Mr. Mitchell concerning 
federal labor-management reform leg- 
islation. 

In a statement on civil rights, the 
Executive Council said: 

“We call upon all good Americans 
to rally to the defense of free public 
schools and of equal opportunity of 
all American children to obtain free 
education in them. We call for the 
acceptance of our nation’s law as laid 
down by the nation’s courts. Above 
all, we call for law and order in 
resolving the problem in which the 
good of our children is at issue.” 

The meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil was held at Unity House, the vaca- 
tion resort at Forest Park, Pennsyl- 
vania, owned by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
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SOVIET RULERS HAVE 
ONE BASIC AIM 


AN ADDRESS BY AFL-CIO PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY 
TO THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


mankind are passing through a 
most difficult period. Never be- 
fore has humanity yearned so much 
for peace. Never before has the hu- 
man race needed peace so much. 
Never before have so many people 
talked about peace. Yet never before 
was world peace menaced so gravely. 
More than thirteen years have 
passed since the close of World War 
II, yet there is no treaty of peace with 
Germany. Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland and Rumania are 
now Soviet colonies on the continent 
of Europe. Moscow has destroyed 
their national independence and sov- 
ereignty. The peoples of these coun- 
tries are now captive peoples. 

Germany and Korea have been torn 
asunder by Russian bayonets and are 
kept divided by Moscow’s jets, mis- 
siles and tanks. On the Chinese main- 
land a ruthless Communist dictator- 
ship now holds 600,000,000 people 
under its barbarous yoke. 

While proclaiming loudly their 
pretensions to peace, the Soviet rulers 
have been working fanatically to dis- 
turb and undermine world peace. We 
know how the Kremlin-controlled 
North Korean and Chinese Red 
hordes sought to destroy by force of 
arms the Republic of Korea and to 
defeat the U.N. on the field of battle. 
All the world knows that Moscow is 
the tireless troublemaker and _ sub- 
verter of peace and progress in the 
Middle East. 

Why has all of this tragic trend of 
events come upon us? Why are so 
many people puzzled and pained by 
Soviet conduct? How long will the 
present armament race continue? And 
what can be done to turn the tide in 


() >= again our country and all 
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the service of peace and freedom? 

In recent weeks world attention 
has been fixed on the crisis in the 
Middle East. There one can see most 
clearly the combined political, eco- 
nomic and military undertaking of 
Moscow and the local forces working 
with it. But it would be a mistake 
to think of the crisis being limited 
to any one particular area, though 
it may be most acute in one or an- 
other region at one time or another. 
Tomorrow the center of indirect ag- 
gression or aggression by proxy may 
be shifted by the Moscow-Peiping 
axis to the Far East. Or Communist- 
inspired political explosions might 
shake Latin America. 


HE Soviet rulers have but one 

basic aim. They constantly and 
consistently work at advancing their 
aim. They carefully watch for the 
spot that appears softest or easiest for 
subversion and active hostility to the 
free world and particularly against 
our country. Their aim is Soviet 
world domination and Communist en- 
slavement. And sometimes the Krem- 
lin will start a small so-called brush 
fire operation in one area to deflect 
attention from another place where it 
is preparing to launch an even more 
dangerous and direct assault on world 
peace and the forces of freedom. 

Nor do the Soviet rulers hesitate 
to misuse or abuse, for their aggres- 
sive aims, the very organizations 
which were set up to foster under- 
standing, cooperation, peace and 
friendship among the nations. 

Consider the Soviet behavior in 
the United Nations. The Russians 
alone have cast eighty-five out of 
eighty-nine vetoes in the U.N. Secur- 
ity Council since its inception. So- 


” 


viet representatives have “walked out 
of more than 300 U.N. sessions. Mos- 
cow has made at least 185 attempts 
to get the U.N. to seat the Chinese 
Communist dictatorship, despite the 
fact that the Red warlords of Peiping 
are still at war with the United Na- 
tions. In Korea there is merely a 
very shaky and precarious armistice. 

No wonder President Eisenhower 
once referred to Russia’s role in the 
U.N. as one calculated to make its life 
“tumultuous, frequently discouraging, 
sometimes terrifying.” 

What I am saying is rather pain- 
ful, especially to those who were once 
charmed by the Kremlin’s “new look” 
and its “big smile” strategy. But it 
is the truth and we must face the 
truth. The Kremlin has taken the 
place of the Nazi dictatorship as the 
threat to world peace, as the primar) 
obstacle to lessening international ten- 
sion, to settling amicably, justly and 
soundly the vital issues confronting 
mankind today. 

It would be folly to underestimate 
the Communist rulers of Russia. It 
has been said that they possess great 
native intelligence and command an 
elaborate and costly network of intel- 
ligence-gathering agencies. No doubt 
they are excellently informed about 
ourselves and everything to do with 
us, about the development of our 
economy, the state of our military 
preparations and our scientific prog- 
ress. This estimate is quite correct. 

But then we must ask ourselves 
this question: 

How can men who are so well in- 
formed about us be so incapable of 
understanding our motives? 

The Communist dictators certainly 
know and understand that the basic 
motivating force of our society is 
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flatly opposed to theirs. Our funda- 
mental aim revolves around the pres- 
ervation and promotion of freedom. 

heir overriding aim revolves around 
the consolidation and extension of 
their dictatorial system... .They are 
opposed to us not because they are 
ignorant or unable to comprehend our 
motives. They are opposed to us all 
the more because they understand and 
detest the primary motivating force of 
our way of life. ‘ 

In their propaganda, the Soviet 
leaders may and do distort the image 
of the outside world. But the Soviet 
rulers know very well the real image 
of the free world. They hate and fear 
it all the more because they under- 
stand it. They want no part of any 
free society for the same reason that 
we want no part of any totalitarian 
society. We know their motives and 
they know ours. That~is why we 
are against each other.’ I should 
hasten to add: We must never lose 
sight of their motives, so that .we 
will have no illusions about their aim 
and game—regardless of how these 
motives might be camouflaged at any 
particular moment. 

The Kremlin rulers do everything 
possible to conceal from us their driv- 
ing motivation. Their campaigns for 
so-called peaceful coexistence, popu- 
lar front setups and their peace offen- 
sives are largely beguiling maneuvers 
to blur our vision so that we should 
not see and understand these tactical 
moves to advance their »asic final 
aim. 

These moves, obscured by false 
promises, seek to delude and mislead 
the non-Communists or even some 
anti-Communists into supporting im- 
mediate Russian interests. But while 
these Soviet Communists try to fool 
us—too often successfully—regarding 
their motivation, we of the democratic 
world do not try to fool them about 
our motivation for peace and free- 
dom. In this case, Moscow hates 
what it knows and knows why it 
hates. Here knowledge, not ignor- 
ance, is the source of Communist 
hatred. This knowledge is the moti- 
vation that drives them on in their 
various pursuits. 

The moment Communists seize 
power, all Communists and anti-Com- 
munists—inside the country placed 
under the totalitarian yoke—lose all 
their freedom, especially freedom of 
the mind. As the dictatorship con- 
solidates its grip on the country, the 
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members of the only-permitted, all- 
powerful Communist Party also lose 
their freedom. This total destruction 
of freedom leads to the obliteration 
of liberty even within the continually 
purged and narrowed Communist 
ruling clique. 

The logic of this process of destruc- 
tion of freedom leads to the total 
concentration of power in the hands 
of the Communist Party boss, its gen- 
eral secretary. This process of devel- 
oping total despotism, with one abso- 
lute despot, is inherent in Communist 
theory and practice. 

Communists begin by denying free- 
dom to others. They end by losing 
all freedoms themselves. For mil- 
lions of them—including even com- 
rades in the top ranks of the party 
hierarchy—it can lead to the slave 
labor camp or firing squad. 

No intellectual gymnastics can hide 
or refute the fact that the primary 
motivation of all Communist policies, 
inside their own country no less than 
in respect to the Western peoples, is 
hatred of freedom. This is the Red 
thread that runs through all Com- 
munist thought and action, dogma 
and deed. 

The very nature of the Communist 
philosophy, the overriding and un- 
changeable basic aim of communism, 
explains the policies and practices of 
the Soviet dictatorship toward its 
own people at home as well as toward 
other peoples abroad. 


2 hatred and fur” with which 
Moscow suppressed the Hungar- 
ian democratic revolution show that 


this motivation is a constant and 
permanent feature of the Communist 
dictatorship, whethe: there be a 
Stalin at its head or a so-called col- 
lective leadership dominated by Ni- 
kita Khrushchev. 

Being power-conscious above all 
else, Moscow decided to drown the 
Hungarian revolution in blood, re- 
gardless of the world reactions and 
moral indignation which reached into 
every part of the world. From the 
viewpoint of its all-important interest 
of world power, from the viewpoint 
of maintaining the myth that Soviet 
power is irreversible and invincible, 
that it does not retreat before democ- 
racy and that no territory once under 
the Red flag is ever taken from it, 
Moscow was determined to hold every 
inch of Hungary and to wipe out 
every Hungarian freedom fighter. 


This was the mind of Khrushchev 
when he ordered the execution of 
Nagy, Maleter and the other Hun- 
garian democratic leaders. Surely 
he knew that such cold-blooded Com- 
munist murders would arouse world- 
wide indignation and revulsion. Of 
course, he did not like to see world 
public opinion thus expressed against 
his regime. But he was ready to pay 
the price for such a blow. 

And why? Because he knows that 
indignation, when not followed by ac- 
tion, lasts for only a short time and 
is pushed into the background by 
new events and forgotten for all 
practical interests and purposes. On 
the other hand, to execute these 
democratic leaders was of great value 
to the Khrushchev dictatorship as a 
direct and fearful warning to all po- 
tential leaders of opposition behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

What mankind faces in the Commu- 
nist challenge and Soviet menace 
is far more than quirk of mind, 
habit of mind or an induced state of 
mind. The present world crisis is not 
due to our Soviet “friends” being 
unable to see themselves and us and 
our mutual relationship with any 
proper degree of realism, as it has 
been said. The Communists are 
realists, if nothing else. They are 
power realists. They are after total 
power. Their tactics, strategy, strata- 
gems and lies are tied up with realistic 
Communist power politics. 

What is fantastic about the whole 
situation is the ease with which free- 
dom-loving people are misled, step 
by step, often into helping build the 
Communist forces that seek the de- 
struction of their liberties and lives. 

The cause and character of the 
present crisis are rooted in a firm and 
fast Soviet concept of power—their 
determination to conquer the world 
and transform it in line with the 
Soviet pattern. 

The Kremlin rulers are far more 
determined, yet more cautious, than 
the Hitler dictatorship was in_ its 
fight to make Nazi Germany the lead- 
ing world power. It is the very na- 
ture of the Communist philosophy 
and movement—rather than the habit 
of mind of its leaders—that makes 
impossible any protracted, let alone 
permanent, mutual relationship or 
genuine coexistence with the demo- 
cratic countries. 

In this situation it is not the Soviet 
rulers who lack any proper degree of 
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realism. Such lack of realism afflicts 
only those in the free world who 
indulge in wishful thinking, who be- 
lieve that, through exemplary conduct 
or unilateral reduction of military 
and other strength, the free world can 
induce, inspire or compel the Soviet 
dictators into transforming their Com- 
munist system into a democratic, lib- 
eral and humanitarian society. 

Let none forget that armaments 
are the consequences rather than the 
cause of world tension. Of course, to 
some extent armaments themselves 
may be a factor for tension. But no 
nation wants to arm for the love of 
arms as such. Nations turn to arma- 
ments because of political differences 
and rivalries with other powers. Con- 
sequently, armaments cannot really be 
removed or eliminated without first 
removing or eliminating the cause and 
the clash of interests which have led 
the various countries to arm. To deal 
with the problem of armaments in any 
other way is to put the cart before the 
horse. Our statesmen must keep this 
in mind, if the world is to get any- 
where in promoting disarmament. 

Moscow understands this. That is 
why it has been trying to get the 
Western world to put disarmament, 
rather than the issues which have giv- 
en rise to armaments, at the head of 
the agenda at any summit conference. 
By creating such a diversion from 
reality Moscow hopes to undermine 
the will and the capacity of the peoples 
of the free world even to keep alive 
the hope for freedom behind the Iron 
Curtain and to resist Communist sub- 
version and aggression outside the 
Iron Curtain. 

At a moment when the maintenance 
of the most powerful deterrent to the 
threat of Soviet aggression is more 
urgent than ever, free world states- 
manship must guard against being 
put out of focus and failing to see 
that its first duty is to develop supe- 
rior strength, militarily, economically 
and in the realm of education. 

No doubt the Communists, like the 
Nazis, would prefer to win all their 
objectives and final goal without 
going to war. With modern warfare 
having become so destructive, the 
Kremlin is more anxious than ever to 
get what it wants without risking de- 
struction and defeat in war. It follows 
from this that Moscow seeks to ex- 
ploit all weaknesses in our social 
fabric for the purpose of undermining 
our capacity to resist Communist 
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subversion and defeat Soviet aggres- 
sion. The free world can learn much 
from Moscow about exploiting the 
weaknesses of opponents. 

It is true that insufficient attention 
has been given in the free world to 
other, to non-military, means of strug- 
gle against Communist subversion 
and Soviet aggression. That does not 
mean that the free peoples have over- 
estimated military elements and fac- 
tors in Soviet strategy. Indeed, the 
West has continuously underestimated 
the determination and readiness of 
Communist powers to resort to armed 
aggression. 

We need but look at the fact that 
the Western world was caught by 
surprise when Moscow’s junior part- 
ner, the Chinese Communist dictator- 
ship, resorted to large-scale aggres- 
sion against the United Nations in 
Korea. 

It is wishful thinking in the free 
Western world about the non-military 
ingredient in Soviet policy and not 
an oversimplification and overmili- 
tarization of the cold war that largely 
explains the lag in military prepared- 
ness in many democratic countries. 
To fail to see this situation as it is and 
to warn the West against laying 
too much stress on the military factor 
is to flee from reality and to stand 
truth on its head. 


EFORE we can do anything to 
B meet and beat the Soviet enemy 
on any field of contest, we must first 
of all be militarily strong. We must 
be so strong as to convince the So- 
viet warlords that aggression against 
us will not pay. Unless we are, first 
of all, that strong—strong enough to 
deter and, if need be, defeat Soviet 
aggression—then we will not even get 
the chance to meet the Communist 
challenge on any other field. 

Only such American strength can 
deter the Soviet rulers from assault- 
ing our nation. And if we are not 
that strong militarily, then all Mos- 
cow has to do is point its pistol at 
our head or poke its rifle into our 
ribs. 

Our country and the free world can 
face in communism a total enemy-— 
an enemy opposed to us not only mili- 
tarily but also economically, politi- 
cally, socially and in every other walk 
of life. Hence, it is most important 
for our country to exceed and excel 
the Soviet Union in every walk of 
life—in economic, educational, scien- 


tific and every other sphere of human 
development. 

In order to defeat all the evils of 
communism, we must not only be 
strong enough militarily, but we must 
systematically and energetically strive 
to remove the weaknesses in our own 
social and economic fabric. I speak 
of unemployment. I speak of race 
discrimination. I speak of the resist. 
ance to integration of our school 
system. We must drop all support of 
colonialism. We must provide far 
more adequate opportunities for our 
youth to receive higher training in 
science and in every other field of 
advanced learning. 

The times do not permit a head-in. 
sand attitude for the American peo- 
ple. The present situation is difficult 
and cannot be overcome by halfway 
measures. 

We sometimes hear the question: 
How much defense can our economy 
stand? We should reverse that ques- 
tion. The real issue is: How much 
economy can our total defense stand? 
Without the total adequate defense 
I have described, our economy will 
not be able to exist, let alone allow 
our politicians to play “budget poli- 
tics.” We must think of the real 
problem in this light when we cot- 
sider the attempt made by some Con- 
gressmen to cut the nation’s missiles 
program and to trim the nation’s edu- 
cational program. The Soviet Union 
spends today more than five times as 
much on jamming our broadcasts 
as we do on the Voice of America. 
Surely this is no way to present the 
cause of America, to defend the cause 
of freedom and peace. 

We of American labor salute the 
American Legion as a great force for 
arousing and preparing the American 
people to remain forever free and for- 
ever strong. Without a vigilant, vig- 
orous, democratic and prosperous 
America, the hope for world peace. 
social justice and human freedom 
would be very slim. 

Organized labor as represented by 
the AFL-CIO is keenly conscious of 
the role our nation must play in pres- 
ent-day world affairs. We will do all 
we can as citizens to keep America 
militarily and economically strong 
and powerful enough to continue to 
lead those nations of the world that 
are still determined to remain free. 
We know without question that the 
American Legion will be doing all 
that it can for the same purpose. 
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WE NBED THE LABOR PRESS 


By PETER E. TERZICK 


President, International Labor Press Association 


ure of the labor press has grown 

tremendously. Professional fra- 
ternities, advertising societies and 
schools of journalism all have ac- 
corded the labor press a much-belated 
recognition. However, the crowning 
accolade came several months ago 
when a representative of the National 
Association of Manufacturers devoted 
an entire speech to lambasting the 
labor press before a Texas conven- 
tion of businessmen. 

This NAM spokesman said some 
very harsh things about the labor 
press and the way it handles eco- 
nomic news. Boiled down to essen- 
tials, his complaint was that labor 
publications seldom accept company 
press releases at face value, as so 
many daily papers do. 

It may be presumptuous to regard 
such criticism as a compliment, but 
that is the way I see it. Of course, 
the labor papers raise questions. Of 
course, they dig up their own figures. 
Of course, they relate company sta- 
tistics to statistics released by Uncle 
Sam. Of course, their conclusions do 
not always jibe with those advanced 
by management. 

How could it be otherwise? Labor 
publications use a wider frame of 
reference. Their approach is less 
restricted and more objective. 

Nor is the National Association of 
Manufacturers the only employer or- 
ganization that looks on the labor 
press with a jaundiced eye. Several 
months ago I attended a convention 
of industrial editors in a large East- 
ern city. Present were representa- 
tives of some fifty or sixty house or- 
gans published by some of the na- 
tion’s largest corporations. 

If there was any theme to the con- 
ference, it was this: How can we catch 
up to the labor press in influencing 
our readers? Nearly every speaker 
emphasized the same point—that the 
labor press does a better job of reach- 
ing the people the company publica- 
tions want to reach too. 

Some time ago the Harvard Quar- 
terly Review expounded the same 


[’ THE past twenty years the stat- 
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point of view in an article comparing 
the American labor press with the 
company press. 

All this may be gratifying to the 
people who publish the labor papers, 
but it puts no meat on the table. The 
sad paradox is that while the labor 
press is growing in stature, large seg- 
ments literally are withering on the 
vine from lack of effective, stable 
financial support. 

The labor press is a diversified 
thing. It ranges from modern maga- 
zines published and wholly financed 
by international unions to mimeo- 
graphed sheets laboriously pounded 
out by local unions. In between 
there is a large number of weekly 
papers owned or endorsed by city 
central bodies or state federations. 

By and large, the international 
publications have no real financial 
problems. Most international unions 
can finance adequate publications if 
they choose to do so. The mimeo- 
graphed sheets seldom have money 
worries either because their produc- 
tion costs are next to nothing. 

It is the large in-between segment 
—the state federation and central 
body newspapers which have substan- 
tial printing costs to meet each week 
—that are in trouble. Few of them 
are subsidized or financed by fixed 
per capita allocations. Mostly they 
must sell block subscriptions to local 
unions and individual subscriptions 
to union members. Too often the 
subscription rate they get covers only 
a fraction of the costs of production. 

Generally, advertising has made up 
the difference. Most such papers 
have been able to exist only because 
they sold advertising. The recession 


has made advertising much more diffi- 
cult to sell. Advertising revenue has, 
been sliding downhill. 

Most labor papers, however, have 
been able to trim their budgets 
enough so that they can keep their 
noses above water. In spite of the 
recession, most of them would be able 
to survive under the financial policies 
they pursued in the past. 

But the situation was altered com- 
pletely on May 27 when AFL-CIO 
President George Meany issued an 
interpretation of Rule 24 of the 
“Rules Governing State and Local 
Central Bodies.” The meat of the 
interpretation is contained in the fol- 
lowing excerpt: 

“Therefore, in conformity with in- 
tent of the Rules Governing State and 
Local Central Bodies and in accord- 
ance with the powers vested in me, I 
hereby order and direct: 

“That all periodicals, programs or 
other publications issued by or au- 
thorized by AFL-CIO state and local 
central bodies cease and refrain from: 

“1. Using advertisements of em- 
ployers who are not 100 per cent 
unionized by AFL-CIO unions, and 

“2. Using advertisements which 
are not signed. 

“This order is effective immedi- 
ately.” 


HE language is clear and unmis- 

takable. Literally interpreted, it 
means that no state or local central 
body publication can accept adver- 
tising from a firm that is not 100 
per cent unionized. 

It is the “100 per cent” qualifica- 
tion which affects labor papers most 
drastically. In some cases the pro- 
duction employes are organized to the 
last man, but the office workers are 
not. In other cases both the produc- 
tion workers and the office workers 
are organized, but the technical work- 
ers or janitors are not. 

The company where every eligible 
employe belongs to a union is rela- 
tively rare. Very little advertising po- 
tential lies in that area. 

Lest someone get the wrong im- 
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pression, let is be said that President 
Meany’s directive came as no bomb- 
shell. Advertising has been a buga- 
boo of the labor press for half a cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Meany summed the situation 
up neatly in his editorial in last 
month’s issue of this magazine. He 
wrote: 

“Aside from everything else, apart 
from the ethics involved, as a matter 
of pride the labor movement ought 
to pay its own way and not ask busi- 
nessmen to pay it for us. If we have 
a message to bring our members, it 
should be paid for by the members 
out of trade union money and not 
advertising.” 

No one has been more concerned 
with cleaning up advertising ethics 
than the legitimate labor press itself. 
In convention after convention the 
International Labor Press Associa- 
tion has sought ways and means of 
elevating professional standards. Sev- 
eral years ago the ILPA adopted a 
code of ethics setting down hard-and- 
fast rules member publications must 
abide by in order to remain eligible 
for membership or carry the seal of 


the ILPA. 


TT. ILPA code of ethics prohibits 


the acceptance of unsigned ads. 
It requires member publications to 
display plainly and prominently a 
statement of ownership and endorse- 
ment in each issue. It bars accept- 
ance of ads from unfair or anti-labor 
firms. It prohibits publications from 
soliciting ads outside their main area 
of circulation, and restrains them 
from using high-pressure selling tech- 
niques. It promises immediate ex- 
pulsion for any publication implying 
that purchase of an ad can bring any 
benefits other than the normal con- 
sumer acceptance of the product or 
service that is advertised. 

Most legitimate labor papers, of 
course, were already living within the 
code. Those member papers that were 
not soon straightened out. The ILPA 
emblem gradually became the hall- 
mark of a bonafide labor paper. 

Through its code of ethics and em- 
blem, ILPA made considerable prog- 
ress in weeding out the unethical 
operators. I wish I could say it com- 
pleted the job, but such is not the 
case. The progress it made was steady 
but slow. Now the directive of Presi- 
dent Meany has brought the whole 
matter to a head. 

Forty-five to ninety state and local 
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labor papers face eventual extinction 
unless state federations and city cen- 
tral bodies devise some way of financ- 
ing them independent of advertising. 

A long time ago Sam Gompers 
called attention to the role of the la- 
bor press in building the labor move- 
ment. Over the years the labor press 
—for all its shortcomings—has fought 
the good fight for better wages and 
working conditions, for humane so- 
cial legislation, for human dignity 
and equality. Its influence has been 
far-reaching and, I am afraid, not 
adequately appreciated. 

The labor press has fought greedy 
employers, corrupt politicians and 
treacherous subversives. It has edu- 
cated new members in the aims and 
ideals of organized labor as nothing 
else possibly could. 

Let me cite an example of how a 
local labor paper could have per- 
formed a real service for a group of 
unfortunate people had one been 
available. Recently I was talking to 
a union member who serves as a 
labor representative on the United 
Fund in his city. He told me that 
a sizable sum of money was available 
for purchasing surplus foods for the 
unemployed, but the program could 
not be started because he was unable 
to rent a store building for a distri- 
bution center. 

“Every time I want to rent a place,” 
he said, “I always come to terms with 
the rental agent. Then he asks me 
what I want to use the place for. 
When I tell him to distribute surplus 
foods to the unemployed, he always 
says: 

“ ‘Nothing doing. We don’t want 
that class of people hang- 
ing around here. It will 
depreciate all the prop- 
erty around here.’ ” 

“Why don’t you give 
them a blast in your la- 
bor paper?” I asked. 
“That will get you some 
action promptly.” 

“I wish I could,” he 
replied, “but we don’t 
have a labor paper any more.” 

Whether the mean ever got his prob- 
lem solved I do not know. But I do 
know this—that a hard-hitting blast 
in a labor paper exposing the callous- 
ness of property owners in that com- 
munity would have brought action 
faster than anything else. 

This is the kind of battle good 
labor papers constantly wage. There 
is no real way of measuring the good 





they accomplish. Wherever there js 
discrimination or exploitation or 
special privilege, there labor papers 
will be found battling for the things 
that are fair and just and humane. 

Today, more than ever, the labor 
movement needs a dynamic, virile 
press. How else can rank-and-file 
members be educated to the evils 
which are inherent in “right to work” 
legislation? How else can the labor 
movement counteract the barrage of 
unfair anti-labor propaganda that 
fills so much of the commercial press 
these days? How else can the co- 
hesiveness and solidarity the labor 
movement needs so desperately be 
achieved ? 

Industry is well aware of the neces. 
sity for a virile press. Corporations 
spend untold sums on company maga- 
zines. I imagine a company publi- 
cation such as The Lamp (which 
Standard Oil of New Jersey puts out) 
spends more money on artwork alone 
in a single issue than the average 
labor paper spends in a month on 
all production costs. This oil com- 
pany does it all without selling ad- 
vertising space. Employers know the 
value of a good publication and they 
willingly pay what it costs to get one 
out. 

By contrast, the people who edit 
labor publications are mostly under- 
staffed, overworked and, too often. 
underpaid. When they are worried 
about finances week in and week out. 
it is a wonder they do as good a job 
as they generally do. 

This brings me back to my main 
thesis. Organized labor needs and 
can afford a hard-hitting labor press. 
For little more than the 
price of a package of 
cigarettes per month per 
member, a state federa- 
tion or local central body 
can finance a good labor 
newspaper without adver- 
tising. 

I sincerely hope that 
all state and local bodies 
begin taking a long, hard 
look at the future that faces their 
publications. The directive of Presi- 
dent Meany is the handwriting on the 
wall insofar as advertising revenue 
is concerned. From now on labor 
papers will have to be financed the 
way other union activities are—out 
of union revenue. 

This is no time for any part of the 
labor movement to be backing up. 
Rather it (Continued on Page 30) 
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THE RECORD OF CONGHESS 


The Eighty-fifth Congress ad- 
journed recently. AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident George Meany assessed the 
achievements and the failures of 
the national legislative body in 
the 1957 and 1958 sessions in the 
following statement: 


HE record of the Eighty-fifth 
T Congress provides much ground 

for satisfaction, but in a num- 
ber of important respects the public 
interest was not adequately served. 

The positive record of the Eighty- 
fifth Congress can be attributed in 
large measure to the effective and re- 
sponsible majority leadership in both 
houses of Congress. Faced with an 
Executive Branch either unwilling or 
unable to further its own limited ob- 
jectives, and faced with formidable 
opposition within both parties, the 
leadership nevertheless steered 
through the Eighty-fifth Congress 
much legislation of great value and 
prevented some of the worst propo- 
sals from becoming law. 

In many crucial battles the tradi- 
tional liberal Democrats were joined 
by the growing ranks of liberal 
Southerners and liberal Republicans. 
Such a coalition is heartily welcomed 
by the labor movement as the neces- 
sary antidote to the anti-public-inter- 
est coalition of reactionaries from 
both political parties. . 

It is to the credit of Congress that 
it did not accept the advice of anti- 
labor groups to foist new shackles on 
the entire trade union movement be- 
cause of the corrupt practices which 
have been exposed in a few unions. 

It acted responsibly when it resisted 
the powerful insurance and big busi- 
ness lobbies and passed the Douglas- 
Teller Disclosure Act which, while 
not as strong as we would have liked, 
will be helpful in protecting the funds 
providing health and welfare and pen- 
sion benefits for millions of Ameri- 
can workers. 

It is a shame, however, that the 
House of Representatives rejected the 
only opportunity it had to pass the 
Kennedy-Ives bill, which the Senate 
had adopted by a vote of 88 to 1. 
The combined opposition of the busi- 
ness groups and the Administration 
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was apparently too difficult to over- 
come. 

The AFL-CIO did not approve of 
everything in the Kennedy-Ives bill, 
but it recognized the need for some 
federal legislation to help unions 
eradicate the last vestiges of corrup- 
tion from the labor movement. Fail- 
ure to enact such legislation this year 
is a deep disappointment to the AFL- 
CIO, but our efforts to eliminate 
abuses will continue unabated. 

We call upon the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress to give this matter the highest 
priority and enact legislation which 
will minimize interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of unions but which 
will punish corrupt elements in the 
ranks of both management and labor. 
We pledge labor’s continued cooper- 
ation in this effort. 


N THE credit side of the ledger of 
O the Eighty-fifth Congress, the 
AFL-CIO is pleased to note forward 
steps in a number of important areas, 
even though in no case have labor’s 
full recommendations been adopted. 

Improvements in social security are 
most welcome, but the next Congress 
should act favorably on proposals to 
provide hospital and related services 
to our retired citizens. The educa- 
tion measure will make some contri- 
bution to solving this basic Ameri- 
can problem, but grants for public 
school construction, improvements in 
teachers’ salaries and a general schol- 
arship program remain unfinished 
business for both the federal and 
state governments. Badly needed 
wage increases for postal and clas- 
sified employes were voted. Some 
modest steps were taken in the devel- 
opment of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

The major failure of the Eighty- 
fifth Congress was in the area of 
counteracting the effects of the eco- 
nomic recession. The fact is that we 
have had—and continue to have—a 
serious economic decline, with five 
million still totally unemployed. The 
cost of this decline has been borne by 
millions of American families whose 
savings have been exhausted, whose 
homes have been threatened, whose 
futures are still bleak. America failed 


in its responsibilities to these fami- 
lies and to the health of the entire 
economy. Congress must share the 
responsibility with the President. 

A pitifully inadequate unemploy- 
ment insurance measure was adopted 
instead of the Kennedy-McCarthy 
proposal, which would have estab- 
lished reasonable federal standards 
for benefit levels, duration and dis- 
qualifications. Taxes for low and 
middle income groups were not re- 
duced; such action would have ar- 
rested the decline and ‘sould have 
corrected the present gross inequities 
in our tax system. No adequate pub- 
lic works program was enacted. An- 
other Congress has come and gone 
and still the federal minimum wage 
law has not been extended to millions 
now deprived of its protection. Fail- 
ure of Congress to improve the Rail- 
road Retirement Act is a glaring 
omission. 

Despite dire predictions to the con- 
trary, our foreign “aid and trade” 
programs survived major efforts to 
destroy legislation so vital to Ameri- 
ca’s security and to the entire free 
world. The reciprocal trade program 
was weakened somewhat by protec- 
tionist concessions made by the Pres- 
ident and by Congress, but its basic 
provisions remain intact for a four- 
year period. 

It is unfortunate, however, that 
proposals were rejected for a trade 
adjustment program to provide as- 
sistance to workers, communities and 
industries adversely affected by in- 
creased imports. 

The mutual security program was 
continued, although its economic de- 
velopment features are still below the 
levels needed to meet the challenges 
posed by Soviet economic penetration. 


gonna the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the first session of the 
Eighty-fifth Congress was the passage 
of the first civil rights statute in 
eighty-two years. 

It must be recognized that little, if 
any, of the promise of that law has 


been realized. Congress’ delay in 
voting appropriations and in confirm- 
ing appointments and the Justice 
Department’s delay in taking action 
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under the new law have been most 
unfortunate. 

Although Congress this year failed 
to take any positive steps in the field 
of civil rights and civil liberties and 
immigration reform, it rejected all 
proposals to abridge the powers of 
the Supreme Court because of its re- 
cent decisions protecting individual 
rights. The Senate’s rejection of the 
Butler-Jenner bill and the “super 
states’ rights” bill (H.R. 3) deserves 
special commendation. 

Congress failed to act in a number 
of important areas. In the natural 
resources field it again failed to ap- 
prove the Hell’s Canyon high dam 


and self-financing for TVA. In the 
labor relations field basic revision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act is still unfinished 
business. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act should be amended to provide for 
a higher minimum wage in addition 
to extended coverage. Congress failed 
to enact a bold housing program 
which would provide adequately for 
both public and middle-income hous- 
ing and urban renewal. 

Because the record of Congress is 
so important in the lives of its thir- 
teen and one-half million members, 
the AFL-CIO will make available to 
its affiliates a full account of the ma- 
jor actions taken by the Eighty-fifth 


Congress and a record of the votes 
cast by the members of Congress on 
major issues. It will thus be making 
an important contribution toward de- 
veloping an informed citizenry so 
that the people may more intelligently 
and responsibly participate in both 
political and legislative activities. 

There will be much for the Eighty. 
sixth Congress to do. The AFL-CIO 
will continue to make its recommen. 
dations to Congress without partisan 
or selfish considerations. 

It will continue to appraise pro- 
posed legislation on the basis of its 
firm belief that what is good for 
America is good for labor. 


ATIONS 
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Just No Good At All 
From AFL-CIO News 


The Commonwealth of Virginia has a so- 
called “right to work” law, but it would be 
hard to persuade 2,600 jobless people in 
the city of Roanoke that the mislabeled 
statute has or was ever intended to have 
anything to do with their basic economic 
“rights.” 

The 2,600 are victims of the closing of 
an American Viscose Corporation plant. 
The law didn’t save the company from what 
the Textile Workers Union termed the 
“tragic impact” of a “nationwide” trend in 
the textile industry. It didn’t save the 
workers from sharing the company’s dis- 
aster in a personal and painful way. 

The law didn’t, in fact, do anybody any 
good—not the company, not the workers, 
not the state government that placed the 
thing on the books. 

Its only effect in any state is general and 
harmful. It can damage employer-employe 
relationships, can keep the purchasing pow- 
er of workers low by helping anti-union 
management avoid its responsibilities. 

There are six states in which proposals 
for such laws must be beaten off during the 
election period this year. 


Congratulations 


From Electrical Workers’ Journal 


Organized labor is to be congratulated 
on having accomplished a rather spectac- 
ular thing during the past twelve months. 

We have been in the midst of a reces- 
sion in which unemployment has pushed 
well past the 5,000,000 mark. Yet in the 
face of this, plus the anti-labor climate in 
which organized labor has been forced to 
live in recent months, organized labor has 
registered continued gains on the collective 
bargaining front. 

The New York Times says, “In a period 
of serious economic slide, labor unions— 
with a few notable exceptions—have de- 
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manded and achieved gains for millions of 
members that compare not unfavorably 
with the advances of more nearly normal 
1957.” 

This is quite an achievement, and labor 
should certainly permit itself a pat on the 
back. However, it will not kid itself that 
its collective bargaining sessions were un- 
affected by the recession, for if there 
had been no economic reverses, wage rises 
might have been much larger and the 
fringe benefits, which for many union mem- 
bers were improved, would certainly have 
been better still. 


Punishing Delinquents 


From Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes’ Journal 


Juvenile delinquency is a plague upon 
our present-day American scene. 

Out of 10,000,000 youngsters, 14 through 
17 years old, over half a million will be 
summoned to court this year. The Senate 
Committee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency has declared that, if present trends 
continue, America will be the “unproud 
possessor of a million juvenile delinquents 
in 1965.” 

The authorities are not putting forth suf- 
ficient effort to curb the criminal instincts 
of our wayward youth, and the conscience 
of the people as a whole has not been ade- 
quately alerted. Many parents are unco- 
operative, and the juvenile delinquent is 
becoming more insolent. 


Always Remember 


From The CWA News 


Today some people find it easy to ration- 
alize why they are not members of the 
union even though they work in plants 
where the union represents them. 

Only about 17,000,000 workers belong to 
some kind of union—15,000,000 in the 
mainstream of the united labor movement 
and some 2,000,000 in independent organ- 


izations—yet there are 65,000,000 workers 
on the payrolls of the nation. This means 
that some 48,000,000 workers reject union- 
ism. 

Protected as we are by our contract in 
an industry which has developed into a 
public utility monopoly—where conditions 
are pretty fair—there is a tendency some- 
times to forget the basic reasons why we 
have our union in the first place. Because 
the union has improved working conditions, 
it is easy for some to forget how quickly 
employers fall back into their old habits 
when the union is not there to prevent it. 

With a functioning union, quick to police 
the contract and grieve against injustice, 
the company often gets to the point where 
it seems “all right.” The tragic thing is to 
forget what happens when the union is 
taken away. 


"Right fo Work’ Bills 


From The Sugar Worker 


Are we going to defeat the “right to 
work” bills? This is a question that only 
union members and the general public can 
and will decide at the November election. 

If anti-labor forces are successful in im- 
posing this “right to work” amendment, it 
is going to affect you individually, your 
wife and child and your home, your stand- 
ard of living, as well as the community 
and the state in which you live. It has been 
detrimental to every state which has passed 
this vicious so-called “right to work” bill. 
The “right to work” states are the states 
where wages and working conditions are 
the worst and where child labor has the 
highest percentage and the wages are the 
lowest. 

Even if your state is not confronted with 
the “right to work” bill this year, don’t 
think for a moment that it will not affect 
you. If they are successful in passing the 
“right to work”. law in some states this 
year, they will impose it on twice as many 
states next year, and your state probably 
will be one of them. 
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Religion and Labor 


N THIS atomic age it is exceed- 
ingly important that the forces 
of religion and labor that have 
so many common aims and objectives 
should understand one another and 
work for greater material, cultural 
and spiritual fulfillment for everyone. 

Religious leaders from almost the 
dawn of history have demonstrated 
their belief that God wants mankind 
“to do justly and to have mercy.” 

The Hebrew Prophets and Jesus the 
Carpenter of Nazareth and their dis- 
ciples—believing in a God of love and 
justice—have shown time and time 
again, down through the centuries, a 
vital concern for the poor and needy 
and for the victims of social and eco- 
nomic injustice. 

St. Francis of Assisi, the founder 
of the Franciscan Order of the Catho- 
lic Church, devoted his life to aiding 
the poverty-stricken in the Middle 
Ages. 

Wycliff, a medieval English clergy- 
man, organized the “Poor Priests” 
who went up and down the country- 
side in England alleviating the suffer- 
ing of the agricultural workers. 

John Wesley, the founder of Meth- 
odism in the late Eighteenth Century, 
supported “a living wage and honest, 
healthy employment for all.” 

During the early years of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, when women and 
children as well as men were com- 
pelled to work long hours under con- 
ditions which imperiled health, re- 
ligious leaders reached the conclusion 
that if there was to be even “approxi- 
mate justice” in the relationships of 
labor and management, the workers 
had to be organized into unions. 

They were then both “doers of the 
word” as well as speakers. For ex- 
ample, several English Methodist 


“local preachers” were arrested in 
1834 and sent as prisoners to Aus- 
tralia simply because they dared to 
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organize a union of “farm hands” 
and in the process had administered 
a “secret oath.” 

“During the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” according to John 
Brophy, who is one of the outstanding 
trade union leaders in the United 
States, “Roman Catholic Bishop Von 
Ketteler of Germany declaimed 
against unfair treatment of the work- 
ingmen and their families. 

“He urged the workers to organize 
for social reform and was a pioneer in 
this field. His work influenced social 
legislation in Germany and the build- 
ing up of voluntary self-help associa- 
tions among the workers. 

“In Britain, Cardinal Manning, 
during the great London dock strike 
in 1888, threw his influence and sup- 
port to the striking dock workers. 
* * * He loaned his prestige to the 
effort to find a basis of settlement. 

“A public conciliation committee 
was set up to work with the strike 
leaders and the directors of the dock 
corporations, and after five weeks of 
strike the directors, through the effort 
of Cardinal Manning and his com- 
mittee, granted all the workers’ de- 
mands.” 


N THE United States, Cardinal 

Gibbons of Baltimore, “the most 
influential man in the American hier- 
archy” in the 1880s, conferred with 
the Grand Master Workman of the 
Knights of Labor, Terence V. Pow- 
derly, and then went to Rome where, 
with the support of England’s Cardi- 
nal Manning, he pleaded the cause of 
the Knights of Labor at the Vatican 
and won his case. Whereupon, as 
a Catholic trade unionist puts it, 
“Pope Leo XIII found no objection to 
the U.S. Knights of Labor.” 

In 1891 Pope Leo XIII, undoubt- 
edly influenced by Bishop Von Ket- 
teler and Cardinals Manning and Gib- 


bons, issued his justly famous social 
encyclical, “Rerum Novarum.” 

In it, as John Brophy states, “the 
Pope declared for a program of social 
reform (not simply individual re- 
form), with state intervention to pro- 
tect the worker against the abuses of 
capital; the right of the worker to or- 
ganize and the doctrine of the work- 
er’s right to a living wage as a mini- 
mum.” 

In regard to workmen’s associa- 
tions, Pope Leo XIII stated: 

“It is truly to be desired that they 
grow in number and in active vigor.” 

From 1891 down to this day, Catho- 
lic clergy and laity have been out- 
spoken in their advocacy of trade 
unionism. 

In 1931 Pope Pius XI in his ency- 
clical, “On Reconstructing the Social 
Order,” asserted that “associations 
of this kind (unions) have molded 
truly Christian workers who, in com- 
bining harmoniously the diligent prac- 
tice of their occupation with the salu- 
tary precepts of religion, protect 
effectively and resolutely their own 
temporal interests and rights, keeping 
a due respect for justice and a genuine 
desire to work together with other 
classes of society for the Christian 
renewal of all social life.” 

On February 7, 1940, the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States declared: 

“Labor can have no effective voice 
as long as it is unorganized. To pro- 
tect its rights it must be free to bar- 
gain collectively through its own 
chosen representatives. If labor when 
unorganized is dissatisfied, the only 
alternative is to cease work and thus 
undergo the great hardships which 
follow unemployment.” 

In recent decades the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, under the leader- 
ship of Msgr. John Ryan, Father Ray- 
mond A. McGowan, Father John 
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Cronin and Msgr. George G. Higgins, 
has made outstanding contributions 
to the cause of economic justice 
through its publications, through its 
conferences on economic problems 
and especially by the effective counsel- 
ing these leaders have given in tense 
industrial situations. 


ROTESTANTISM’S outstanding 
Pies of the social gospel was 
Walter Rauschenbusch, who served 
for eleven years in the early 1900s 
as pastor of a Baptist church on the 
edge of Hell’s Kitchen in New York 
City. 

He was forthright in his defense of 
the aspirations and aims of the labor 
unions. For example, in his “Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order,” published 
in 1912, the year the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
came into being, he asserted: 

“When the unions demand a fixed 
minimum wage, a maximum working 
day and certain reasonable condi- 
tions of labor as a security for health, 
safety and continued efficiency, they 
are standing for human life against 
—"- * 

“They are standing for the growth 
of democracy, for earned against un- 
earned income, for the protection of 
human weakness against the pressure 
of profit, for the right of recreation, 
education and love, and for the soli- 
darity of the workers. * * * The seed 
of a new social order is in them. 
They, too, belong to ‘the powers of 
the coming age.’ ” 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. was the first Protestant de- 
nomination to show a formal interest 
in the labor problem. In 1905 it 
authorized the setting up of a Depart- 
ment of Church and Labor and ap- 
pointed the Rev. Charles Stelzle, an 
ordained minister and a member of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, to be its director. 

The American Federation of Labor 
seated him as a fraternal delegate at 
the 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1908 con- 
ventions. In his addresses he pleaded 
for better understanding between the 
church and organized labor. 

Dr. Stelzle made a profound im- 
pression upon the delegates—an im- 
pression that undoubtedly played a 
significant role later in getting the 
A. F. of L. to ask the Federal Council 
of Churches to recommend to the 
churches of America that the Sunday 
before Labor Day or another as near 
Labor Day as possible be observed as 
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Labor Sunday with appropriate ser- 
mons and exercises. 

On December 3, 1907, at a national 
conference of socially minded Meth- 
odists in Washington, the unofficial 
Methodist Federation for Social Serv- 
ice was born. The clergy and laity at 
this conference drew up a document 
relating Christianity to such problems 
as child labor, low wages, exploita- 
tion of women in industry, industrial 
accidents, disease and unemployment. 

The following year the General 
Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church formally adopted the 
statement prepared by the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service and 
ordered it printed in the Discipline 
under the title of “The Social Creed 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

In 1912 the newly organized Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America took this Methodist social 
creed and expanded it into a social 
creed for nearly all of the American 
Protestant churches. 

In this social creed the recognition 
of “the right of employes and employ- 
ers alike to organize” was set forth 
in no uncertain terms. 

In 1932 this position was expanded 
to include “the right of employes and 
employers alike to organize for col- 
lective bargaining and social action, 
protection of both in the exercise of 
this right, the obligation of both to 
work for the public good.” 

In 1940 this same body said: 

“That the Federal Council record 
its conviction that not only has labor 
a right to organize but also that it is 
socially desirable that it do so because 
of the need for collective action in the 
maintenance of standards of living.” 

In February of this year, notwith- 
standing the bitter attacks made upon 
the labor movement during the last 
two years, the General Board of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., a fellowship of 
thirty-four nationwide churches with 
more than 34,000,000 members, the 
successor of the Federal Council of 
Churches, issued a “Statement on 
Basic Principles Relating to Collective 
Bargaining.” 

This statement declared: 

“We recognize the right of both 
employers and employes to organize 
for collective bargaining, and in con- 
nection with employes we believe that 
it is generally desirable to do so.” 

Both labor and management, the 
General Board’s_ statement held, 
should exercise “a compelling sense 


of responsibility for the public inter- 
est and for what is mutually fair and 
just” in their relationships with each 
other, should bargain in good faith 
and refrain from violence, and should 
respect “the right of each other to 
exist.” 

It also called for “fidelity” in ob- 
serving contracts, with adherence to 
agreed upon procedures for settling 
disputes, avoidance of pressures to 
break contracts, and protection of the 
interests of consumers and the public 
against possible collusion in matters 
of prices and trade practices. 

The Department of the Church and 
Economic Life of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and of its predecessor. 
the Federal Council of Churches, 
under leadership of the Rev. James 
Myers, F. Ernest Johnson, A. Dudley 
Ward and Dr. Cameron Hall, has 
made most significant contributions 
to the development of a more Chris- 
tian social and economic order. 

This has been done in part through 
its series of published volumes on 
“The Ethics and Economics of So- 
ciety,” its statements on “Union Mem. 
bership as a Condition of Employ- 
ment,” on “Christian Concern About 
Unemployment” and on “Ethical 
Goals for Agricultural Policy” and 
also through its annual Labor Sunday 
messages and its conferences on eco- 
nomic problems. 

Its leaders, along with the leaders 
of the corresponding Catholic and 
Jewish organizations, have served re- 
peatedly as mediators in labor-man- 
agement disputes, on “public review 
boards” and as advisers to individual 
clergymen and laymen involved in 
complex economic situations. 


ABBI Eugene Lipman and Albert 
R Vorspan, in their book “Justice 
and Judaism.” point out that the 
early prophets and rabbis were work- 
ers and artisans. They further assert: 

“The Mosaic Law is solicitous for 
the rights of the laborer. The hired 
servant must not be mistreated. He 
must be given rest on the Sabbath. 
* * * The employer had a right to 
the work of the laborer but could not 
presume to control his body or soul.” 

“In modern times,” they note, “in- 
dividual Jews and the organized Jew- 
ish labor movement have played sig- 
nificant roles in the building of a 
strong American labor movement.” 

In 1918 the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (Reform Judaism) 
made one of the earliest comprehen- 
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sive Jewish pronouncements on eco- 
nomic justice in the United States. 
In this document the rabbis urged 
adoption of a minimum wage, the 
eight-hour day, one day of rest in 
seven and the right of workers to 
bargain collectively. 

In 1928 the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis amplified the pro- 
nouncement of ten years before by a 
statement which read as follows: 

“The same rights of organization 
which rest with employers rest also 
with those whom they employ. Mod- 
ern life has permitted wealth to con- 
solidate itself through organization 
into corporations. Workers have the 
same inalienable right to organize ac- 
cording to their plan for their com- 
mon good and to bargain collectively 
with their employers through such 
honorable means as they may choose.” 

In 1934 the Rabbinical Assembly 
of America, representing the Conserv- 
ative rabbinate, declared: 

“We believe that the denial of the 
right of workers to organize and form 
group associations so that they may 
treat as economic equals with their 
employers is tantamount to a curtail- 
ment of human freedom. For that 
reason we favor the unionization of 
all who labor. 

“We demand legislation to protect 
labor in its right to bargain collec- 
tively with its employers through rep- 
resentatives of its own choice without 
any pressure or influence to be ex- 
erted by the employers on the organ- 
ization of the workmen for such pur- 
poses or on the choice of their 
representatives. 

“We, therefore, oppose the organ- 
ization of labor in company unions 
since such a form of labor organiza- 
tion vests in the employer a power of 
control inconsistent with full freedom 
of collective bargaining. 

“We likewise oppose all arbitrary 
efforts to prohibit strikes, either by 
legislation or by judicial injunction 
or by the denial of the right to peace- 
ful picketing, and any attempt to re- 
strict, by ‘yellow dog’ contracts or any 
other way, the freedom of labor to 
organize in defense of its interests. 

“Recognizing that the power in- 
herent in organized labor is possible 
of its employment to the ends of op- 
pression and injustice, we urge upon 
organized labor to establish and en- 
force a standard of corporate conduct 
which will make impossible racketeer- 
ing. the use of violence, sabotage and 
exploitation.” 
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In 1956 the Synagogue Council of 
America, representing the Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform national 
rabbinic and congregational bodies of 
Judaism, in its Labor Day statement 
rejoiced “in the remarkable progress 
of organized labor in this country, 
recently climaxed by the merger of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations.” 

The statement said further: 

“The development of a strong, 
unified and effective labor movement, 
cooperating with forward - looking 
business leadership in programs for 
providing working men and women 
with safe working conditions, guar- 
anteed annual wages and adequate 
social security plans, have given liv- 
ing force to those remarkable liberal 
and humane labor policies adum- 
brated by Jewish sages more than two 
millenia ago.” 

The Commission on Social Action, 
which is made up of rabbis represent- 
ing the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis and lay men and women 
representing the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations (Reform), un- 
der the leadership of Albert Vorspan 
and Rabbi Eugene Lipman, seeks 
through publications and _ personal 
contacts to persuade affiliated congre- 
gations to set up social action com- 
mittees. 

The work of such committees is 
“to examine current problems in ac- 
cordance with Jewish ethical princi- 
ples” and then to take action in such 
fields as economic affairs, civil rights, 
civil liberties, housing, civic reform 
and international relations. 


x ANALYSIS of the words and deeds 
of the leaders and members of 
the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
social action organizations over the 
past half century demonstrates that 
they have evidenced concern about 
equal rights and justice for all men, 
for adequate housing, for the aboli- 
tion of injurious child labor, for 
regulation of working conditions for 
women and for wholesome recrea- 
tion for every child. 

They have stood for the abatement 
and prevention of poverty every- 
where, for reasonable hours of labor, 
for just wages, for fair working con- 
ditions, for security in old age, for 
insurance against injury to the work- 
er and for an equitable division of 
the products of industry. 

They have joined with other groups 


in our American society, such as 
trade unions, in working for work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance, minimum wage and ade- 
quate social security legislation and 
for the legal recognition of labor’s 
right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

Philip Murray, one of the world’s 
great labor leaders, shortly before his 
death made the following statement: 

“We live in this world through the 
grace of God. His teachings are our 
religion, brought to us through our 
churches. Churches, synagogues and 
labor unions should work hand in 
hand because of their common con- 
cern for the family life—the unit of 
all nations. 

“What our churches do for the spir- 
itual life of the family our labor un- 
ions are trying to do in the workaday 
world, because the sole reason for the 
existence of labor unions is to bring 
to the family life those better things 
in life which God in His infinite wis- 
dom has decreed they should have.” 


INCE the launching convention of 
the AFL-CIO in December of 
1955, the present writer, as united la- 
bor’s representative for religious rela- 
tions, has addressed hundreds of 
meetings of international, national, 
regional, state, county and city 
church and synagogue meetings in 
eighteen states—from Massachusetts 
to North Carolina, from Washington, 
D. C., to California—and in Canada 
as well. 

In speeches to these organizations, 
it has been pointed out that Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish religious lead- 
ers, because of their concern for so- 
cial justice, have made such state- 
ments as these: 

“The labor union appeared in the 
course of history as an important in- 
strument of a democratic society.” 
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“The labor movement is necessi- 
tated by the deep wants of human na- 
ture and the basic character of indus- 
trialized society.” 

“Labor not only has a right to or- 
ganize but also it is socially desirable 
that it do so because of the need for 
collective action in the maintenance 
of standards of living.” 

“The organized labor movement 
has given the worker a constructive 
use for his resentment against injus- 
tice, a higher standard of living and 
better working conditions, and has 
made available for the community 
and the nation the intellectual and 
social resources latent in the work- 
ers.” 

“Through its organizational efforts, 
collective bargaining and political ac- 
tion, the labor movement has won the 
higher wages and the shorter hours 
that give the workers the time and 
money for cultural, community, edu- 
cational and religious pursuits.” 


TATEMENTS by eminent Catholic, 

Protestant and Jewish religious 
leaders denouncing “right to work” 
laws as “fraudulent” and as “neither 
intended nor designed to guarantee 
work or to establish the right to 
work” have been published, distrib- 
uted and cited in addresses before 
college, seminary and religious or- 
ganizations. 

In addition, special attention has 
been called to this statement adopted 
by the Division of Christian Life and 
Work of the National Council of 
Churches: 

“Union membership as a basis of 
continued employment should be 
neither required nor forbidden by 
law. The decision should be left to 
agreement by management and labor 
through the process of collective bar- 
gaining.” 

The facts regarding the establish- 
ment of the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, the formulation and 
the adoption of our ethical practices 
codes and the suspension and expul- 
sion of those unions and individuals 
found guilty of violating the codes 
have been presented to both religious 
and labor groups in various parts of 
our country. 

During the past three years the 
AFL-CIO Office of Religious Relations 
helped get Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish clergymen to become members 
of a national citizens’ committee to 
mediate the IUE’s strike against 
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the Westinghouse Corporation in 1956. 

The Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
ish clergy of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
were aided in 1957 in extending in- 
vitations to national representatives 
of the Catholi , Protestant and Jewish 
social actién organizations to assist 
them in their vain endeavors to medi- 
ate the Kohler strike. 

Conferences were held in 1957 with 
the clergy and union leaders of Win- 
chester, Virginia, all of whom were 
greatly concerned about the O’Sulli- 
van strike involving members of the 
United Rubber Workers in that com- 
munity. 

A conference between the leaders 
of the Textile Workers Union and 
the clergy in Bangor, Pennsylvania, 
helped bring about a settlement of a 
strike and the securing of a union 
contract for the first time in the his- 
tory of the corporation involved. 

One of the main activities of our 
Office for Religious Relations is the 
sending out of “memorandums” on 
outstanding resolutions, statements 
and actions by religious leaders and 
organizations. 

For example, since January of this 
year we have published and distrib- 
uted* the following: 

“Labor and the Churches”—an ex- 
cerpt from the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council Report to the 1957 conven- 
tion. 

A reprint of the December 16, 
1957, issue of “The Yardstick” by 
Msgr. George G. Higgins on the 1957 
AFL-CIO convention. 

An evaluation of the 1957 AFL- 
CIO convention by Dr. Clair M. Cook, 
executive director of the Religion and 
Labor Foundation. 

An article on “Judaism Speaks to 
Labor” by Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman, 
director of the Commission on Syna- 
gogue Activities of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 

A statement on “Basic Principles 
Relating to Collective Bargaining” by 
the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches. 

“QOhio’s Catholic Bishops Oppose 
‘Right to Work’ Amendment.” 

Methodist Bishop Oxnam’s state- 
ment: “ ‘Right to Work’ Laws Aim 
to Destroy Unions.” 


*Copies of these “‘memorandums” and of the 
pamphlet “Why Unions?’ may be obtained 
by writing to the Office for Religious Rela- 
tions, AFL-CIO Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


A statement on “Christian Concern 
About Unemployment” by the Gen. 
eral Board of the National Council 
of Churches. 


T 1Ts August, 1957, meeting. the 
William Green Memorial Fund 
Committee made a grant of $25,000 
to the Religion and Labor Founda. 
tion for its expansion program—the 
employment of a full-time field rep. 
resentative and the establishment of 
many more city and county Religion 
and Labor fellowships in various 
parts of our country. 

The Foundation brings together 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
clergy and labor leaders at both na- 
tional and local levels so that they 
may get to know one another and 
work together for common aims and 
objectives. 

AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler and the AFL-CIO’s 
representative for religious relations 
are members of the Executive Board 
of the Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion, along with such other leaders in 
labor or religion as Al Whitehouse, 
Joseph Beirne, James B. Carey, Rabbi 
J. J. Cohen, the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Cornelius J. Drew, Arthur Goldberg. 
Patrick E. Gorman, George M. Har- 
rison, A. J. Hayes, Rabbi Eugene J. 
Lipman, David J. McDonald, A. 
Philip Randolph, Walter P. Reuther 
and the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, 
Jr. John G. Ramsay and Rabbi 
Isidor B. Hoffman are co-chairmen. 
Dr. Clair M. Cook is the executive 
director and Alex Dandar serves as 
field representative. 

In 1955, occasioned by the achieve- 
ment of the AFL-CIO merger, the 
annual national Social Justice Award 
of the Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion was presented to George Meany 
and Walter Reuther. 

The city fellowships of the Founda- 
tion have been most helpful in bring- 
ing about a better understanding be- 
tween labor and religious leaders, in 
particular, before, during and after 
industrial disputes. 

The present writer, who for many 
years served as field representative for 
the RLF, assists in the promotion of 
the annual Social Justice Award 
luncheons and workshop conferences 
and serves as secretary of the Capital 
Religion and Labor Fellowship in 
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Washington, D. C.—a fellowship that 
has the national legislative repre- 
sentatives of both labor and religious 
organizations in its membership. 

In 1910 the American Federation 
of Labor recommended to the church- 
es of America that a Sunday near 
Labor Day be observed with appro- 
priate sermons and exercises. 

Since 1917 the Federal Council of 
Churches and its successor, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and since 
1945 the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and more recently the Syna- 
gogue Council of America have been 
issuing Labor Sunday messages and 
Labor Day statements. 

These messages recognize and pay 
high tribute to the outstanding contri- 
butions organized labor has made 
and is making to our American so- 
ciety and economic order. They also 
appeal to trade union members “to 
rise to new levels of dedication in 


thought and action on behalf of hu- 
man welfare, justice and peace, here 
and throughout the world.” 

AFL-CIO President George Meany 
has been impressed by these Labor 
Day and Labor Sunday statements 
and messages, and each year he has 
sent them, through our Office for 
Religious Relations, to all of the AFL- 
CIO international and national unions 
and to state and city labor councils, 
expressing the hope that these labor 
bodies would secure additional copies 
from the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish organizations for distribution 
and use among their members. 

The Very Rev. Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, director of the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, in his recent 
Labor Day statement expressed the 
opinion that “the majority of influ- 
ential American employers and trade 
unionists are basically men of good 
will and * * * will respond reasonably 


Labor’s Part in the War on Cancer 
(Continued from Page 11) 


ican Cancer Society that cancer edu- 
cation must be brought forcefully to 
the workers of the nation. 

There are outstanding instances of 
labor and the American Cancer So- 
city working together to solve the 
cancer problem. Let’s look at Brook- 
lyn, for one example. 

For the past two years unions co- 
operating with the society have con- 
ducted a special “labor day” for the 
control of cancer in Brooklyn. Union 
members are alerted to cancer’s seven 
danger signals through union publi- 
cations and leaflets. Cancer educa- 
tion films and talks are scheduled at 
in-plant and union hall meetings. 

A prime example of the growing 
joint effort of labor and the American 
Cancer Society in the fight against 
cancer is the AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities. In the past year 
the cancer organization and CSA 
have been working out ways of 
reaching AFL-CIO members. 

The close association between the 
cancer organization and AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities is in 
line with CSA Director Leo Perlis’s 
statement of March 11, 1958, on com- 
munity health education which may 
he summarized as follows: 

“The united labor movement is in 
favor of united giving, federated 
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fund-raising and a national health 
fund for the purposes of fund-raising, 
budgeting and program coordination. 
However, while we may continue to 
disagree with some health agencies on 
fund-raising methods, it is important 
that we try to encourage the greatest 
degree of cooperation in community 
efforts to help improve the health of 
citizens.” 

Since 1945 the American Cancer 
Society has devoted some $60,000,000 
to research. The money was largely 
contributed to the ACS during its 
annual crusades. The gifts were 
mostly small, but through the cru- 
sades the ACS is reaching about a 
third of the homes in America. 

Implementation of labor’s part in 
this project to save lives rests with 
the local unions and their leadership. 
Through union and industrial health 
programs better facilities for detect- 
ing cancer in time can be expected. 
It is important that labor make every 
member conscious of the facts of can- 
cer—to become familiar with the 
seven danger signals and to have an 
annual checkup. 

The danger signals which the 
American Cancer Society calls to the 
attention of the people of our nation 
are as follows: Unusual bleeding or 


discharge; a lump or thickening in 


well * * * to the demands of social 
justice and social charity.” 

It is the hope of the AFL-CIO 
Office for Religious Relations that 
both labor and management will clean 
out corrupt leaders and practices and 
work together for human welfare, 
justice and industrial peace, espe- 
cially in dealing with greed, discrim- 
ination, unemployment, the price, 
wage and profit issue and the prob- 
lems arising from the introduction of 
automation. 

Let us, as members of organized 
labor, resolve anew to help make our 
labor movement a bulwark for a 
better America by joining, if we have 
not already done so, the religious 
organization of our choice and, by 
responding to the great religious re- 
quirements of love and justice, dedi- 
cate our lives to high moral and ethi- 
cal purposes in all of our personal. 
social, political and economic rela- 
tionships. 


the breast or elsewhere; a sore that 
does not heal; change in bowl or 
bladder habits; hoarseness or cough; 
indigestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing; change in a wart or mole. 
Labor should also become familiar 
with the American Cancer Society’s 
other programs such as the breast 
self-examination program and _ the 
uterine cancer cell examination. The 
first is something every woman should 
know about as a safeguard against 
breast cancer. The second has been 
termed a technique that can, if uni- 
versally applied, practically eliminate 
all deaths from cancer of the uterus. 
Both the uterine cancer cell exam- 
ination and the breast self-examina- 
tion programs have been adopted by 
several labor groups, sometimes as a 
union program and sometimes as a 
joint union-management operation. 
The ACS is confident that joint ac- 
tion of all concerned at this time can 
save half of those who develop cancer. 
As a director of the American 
Cancer Society, I can attest to its 
gratitude for the endorsement of its 
work by organized labor. The ACS, 
too, is grateful for the close coopera- 
tion between its local units and AFL- 
CIO local unions. The board of di- 
rectors and the staff of the American 
Cancer Society also express their ap- 
preciation of the efforts of AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities for in- 
augurating the cancer education pro- 
gram within the ranks of labor. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF ALL INCOME AND EXPENSE (GENERAL FUND AND DEFENSE FUND) 
FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 1957, AND ENDING JUNE 30, 1958 Sche 
ine No. of Persons Kind 
1. Net Worth at the Beginning of the Fiscal Year 6,330,613.16 (as of June 30, 1958) 
Add: Salaries Fu a 
Income : Officers 2 ‘. 
Per capita taxes from affiliates 9,364,251.71 : Staff oan P auueae 
Fees, excluding work permits -0- Allowances 007,401, 
Work permits = q Travel and related expenses 1,326,232.75 
cil 5 -0- 
ge > . 140,813.27 
ncome from investments . Fees for legal services 404, —— 
(Dividends, Interest, etc.) 26,895.90 . Fees for a professional eae 
Net income from sale of assets -0- services 51,030.70 es 
Net income from sale of . Office and administrative 
supplies 65,074.50 869,334.41 
Other income Benefit payments to or for mem- . 
From members see -0- bers or dependents -0- 
From affiliated organizations .. -0- . Contributions, gifts, grants, etc. 47,477.00 
From other sources . Publications, publicity, and edu- 
(see Schedule D) ....... be 267,968.05 cational expenses 1,356,707.88 
’ . Other expenses (See Sched- — 
. Total Income (Sum of Lines 
2 through 12) 9,724,190.16 ule G 1,206,641.16 -. 
14. Total (Sum of Lines 1 and 13) 16,054,803.32 29. Total Expense (Sum of Lines 15 AFL-C 
Deduct: through 28) 9,623,607.50 Renial 
Expense 30. Net Worth at the End of the —= ws 7? 
15. Per capita tax and assessments 354,852.63 Fiscal Year (Line 14 less Total . 
16. Other payments to affiliated Line 29 82 
capsaleniaens 108,712.65 ’ SAD1ISSE 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES (GENERAL FUND AND DEFENSE FUND) 


ASSETS 

Cash 
Petty cash 
Revolving funds 
Checking accounts 
Savings accounts 
Cash on Hand 


Securities 
Government bonds 
Nongovernment bonds 
Corporate stock 


Fixed Assets (Net of Reserves) 


Beginning of fiscal year 
July 1, 1957 
Amount Total 


1,975.00 

76,248.79 

424,832.35 

155,000.00 
658,056.14 


847,490.78 
5,000.00 


15,000.00 867,490.78 


End of fiscal year 
June 30, 1958 


Amount Total 


671,448.71 


867,490.78 





Land and buildings (see Schedule H) 

Ne cco pends bashes ee becuea's 
. Notes and Accounts Receivabie 

a. Advances or loans to officers and staff 

b. Other 


. Other Assets (see Schedule K) 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


. Accounts payable 

. Notes payable 

. Mortgages payable 

. Other Liabilities (see Schedule L) 


Total Liabilities sseee 
Net Worth (excess of assets over liabilities) 
(Line 13 less Line 18) 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth 


32,992.35 


4,981,138.77 
479,387.23 
32,992.35 
754,634.52 
7,773,699.79 


302,433.22 
985,342.07 


-0- 
155,311.34 
1,443,086.63 
6,330,613.16 
7,773,699.79 


4,901,909.46 
437,432.65 


67,774.24 
595,233.76 


7,541,289.60 


192,104.82 
785,342.07 


132,646.89 


1,110,093.78 


6,431,195.82 
7,541,289.60 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


FINANCIAL REPORT SCHEDULES 
FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 1957, AND ENDING JUNE 30, 1958 





Schedule A—Net Income from Sale of Assets 


Gross sales 
price (con- 
tract price) 


662.00 


Year 
Acquired 


Various 


Kind of Property 


Furniture and 
fixtures 


Net value 
on the 
books 


Cost or 
other 
basis 


(Proceeds from sale of minor items of 
furniture and fixtures are credited di- 
rect to the asset account without cost 
determination or adjustment.) 


Expense 
of 
sale 








Schedule B—Advances or Loans to Officers and Staff 


Name of Officer 
or Staff Member 
None 


Advances 
or loans 
during year 


None 


Balance at 
beginning 
of year 


None 


Repayments 
during 
year 


None 


Balance 
at end 
of year 


None 








Schedule D—Income from Other Sources 
Item Amount 


AFL-CIO News 134,705.00 
Rental income 94,406.48 
All other 38,856.57 


267,968.05 
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Schedule E—Other Allowances 
Person Amount 
None None 











Recipient 
None 





Schedule F—Contributions, Gifts, Grants, 
etc., to officers or staff not 
reported as salaries or al- 
lowances 


Amount 
None 

















Schedule G—Other Expenses 
Item 


and medical plans 
Interest 
Convention and conference expenses 


Organizational supplies 
All other 


Employer's contribution to employes’ pension plans 
Employer's contribution to employes’ life insurance 


Headquarters building (other than taxes and sal- 
aries, but including depreciation of $84,491.37) 
Depreciation of furniture, fixtures, and equipment 
Disbursements to Local Unions to sustain author- 
ized strikes or lockouts (from Defense Fund) .. 


Amount Item 


324,699.54 
193,590.52 Prepaid items 

27,235.28 
298,100.46 


Per capita taxes receivable 
Interest receivable—investments 
Employes’ travel advances 


Schedule K—Other Assets at June 30, 1958 


Amount 
533,695.00 
5,973.33 
3,785.04 
51,780.39 


595,233.76 





165,495.48 





64,599.01 





Unremitted income and social security taxes 
Salaries and travel expenses 
Funds held in escrow 


Schedule L—Other Liabilities at June 20, 1958 
82,592.08 Item 
21,391.84 
28,936.95 


1,206,641.16 


Amount 

61,114.77 
59,205.02 
12,327.10 


132,646.89 








1.Kindand 2.Year 3.Costor 
location of acquired other basis 
property of valuation 


Headquarters, 
815 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Land ....1947 863,652.08 
Building .1956 4,205,326.82 


Schedule H—Land and Buildings at June 30, 1958 
4. Total 
depreciation as shown on 
charged, if 
any, on build- 
ings since 
acquisition 


167,069.44 4,038,257.38 


5. Net value 


the books None 





Schedule M—Assets Pledged or Used as Collateral or Security 
Description of Assets 


Value By Whom Pledged or Used 
None None 








863,652.08 





Total ....... 5,068,978.90 


167,069.44 4,901,909.46 

















We Need the Labor Press 


(Continued from Page 20) 


is a time to move forward boldly and 
confidently. Never before has labor 
been under such heavy attack. We 
must fight back. And nothing pro- 
vides us with a better vehicle for 
fighting back than the labor press. 

I know some people are critical of 
the quality of some labor papers. I 
would be the last to deny that there 
is room for improvement in many 
instances. But when one considers 
the handicaps some labor editors 
work under, it is a wonder they get 
out any kind of paper at all. 

In my time, I have known and 
worked with many labor editors. I 
may be somewhat biased, but I count 
them among the unsung heroes of the 
labor movement. They are never too 
busy to write a resolution or a letter 
or a speech for a union member who 
finds himself in a tight spot. They 
are always willing to attend a pro- 
test meeting or lobby for or against 
a piece of legislation. 

Given adequate financing, most of 
them are capable of putting out pa- 
pers second to none. 
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So I sincerely hope that all parts 
of the labor movement use the pres- 
ent crisis as an occasion for reassess- 
ing the role of the labor press. I 
believe a strong, militant labor press 
is needed more desperately today than 
it ever was. Our friends are fewer 
and our enemies more numerous than 
at any time since the turn of the 
century. 

As I said before, this is no time 
for any part of the labor movement 
to be backing up. Rather, it is a 
time for moving forward boldly and 
imaginatively. And, in my opinion, 
there is no better place to start than 
the labor press. 


Only through a sound labor press 
can we counteract the untruths told 
about us. Only through labor publi- 
cations can we build loyalty, under- 
standing and solidarity among our- 
selves. 

Of course, good publications cost 
money. Corporations know this. 
They spend vast sums on their press 
because they know it pays off in many 
ways. Surely we are smart enough 
to take a page from their book. 

By strengthening the labor press 
and revitalizing it and putting it on 
a sound financial footing, we can 
achieve a mighty bulwark against 
the slings and arrows that rain down 
on us from many sides. 

The question is not whether we 
can afford to do it. Instead, the ques- 
tion is: Can we afford not to do it? 


Have you contributed 
vour dollar to COPE: 
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>The AFL-CIO American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, in a series of 
NLRB elections covering twelve Cin- 
cinnati plants, trounced the expelled 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 
The AFL-CIO union scored sweeping 
victories in each contest. It garnered 
1,004 votes to 392. Twenty votes 
were cast for no union. 


>Mrs. Mary Gaegler, a secretary in 
the office of AFL-CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, died 
at Prince Georges County Hospital 
after an automobile accident near 
Largo, Md. Mrs. Gaegler, 32, had 
been an employe of the AFL-CIO 
and the old AFL for ten years. 


>Unveiling of a portrait of Luigi An- 
tonini, first vice-president of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, climaxed a celebration of his 
seventy-fifth birthday at Unity House, 
the union’s vacation resort in Penn- 
sylvania. The portrait was painted by 
Michael Loeb. 


bA pay increase of 9 per cent for 
about 20,000 employes of seven ma- 
jor airlines represented by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
was recommended by a Presidential 
emergency board. The recommen- 
dation included retroactive lump- 
sum wage boosts. ; 


Howard Keel has been nominated 
for the office of president of the 
Screen Actors Guild. Leon Ames, 
while declining another term as pres- 
ident, has accepted nomination for 
a new three-year term on the AFL- 
CIO union’s board. 


’The Union Printers League of New 
Jersey, in a protest filed with Gov- 
ernor Robert M. Meyner, has asked 
for investigation of the establishment 
of print shops by branches of the 
state government. 


’George M. Harrison, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
is a member of the United States 
delegation at the meeting of the U.N. 
General Assembly in New York. 
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>A new film, “It’s Good Business,” 
has been produced by the National 
Council for Industrial Peace, which 
is opposed to so-called “right to 
work” laws. The film is available in 
black and white for television use and 
in a slightly longer color version for 
exhibition at meetings. 


>The 1958 convention of the Inter- 
national Labor Press Association 
has been set for November 21, 22 
and 23 at the Hotel Washington in 
the nation’s capital. Winners of 
ILPA’s journalistic awards for this 
year will be announced at the con- 
vention banquet. 


>The New Mexico State AFL-CIO, 
meeting in its third annual conven- 
tion, prepared to fight off any “right 
to work” proposal. The conclave en- 
dorsed Senator Dennis Chavez and 
Congressman Joseph Montoya, who 
are seeking reelection. 


bRepresentatives of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers and 
the International Chemical Workers 
Union will meet in Washington on 
October 1 to begin exploration of a 
possible merger. 


bSpecial ceremonies, presided over 
by Prime Minister Tage Erlander, 
marked the sixtieth anniversary of 


the Swedish Federation of Labor. 


BIS 


>bAFL-CIO President George Meany 
has called on all union members to 
participate in the observance of Na- 
tional Bible Week, scheduled for the 
week of October 20. The sponsor is 
the Laymen’s National Committee. 


>Dr. Jerzy Glicksman, known for his 
first-hand account of slave labor in 
Communist Russia, “Tell the West,” 
died last month at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital in Washington. He 
was 56 years old. 


>The National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, which was chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor 
in 1906, recently issued Charter No. 
5900 to a group of clerks at Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 


>The Steelworkers defeated the un- 
affliated Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, 666 to 230, in an election 
at White Pine Copper Company, 
Ontonagon, Mich. 


PLocal 10-639 of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers, Marietta, 
Ohio, has negotiated a package worth 
20 cents an hour at the Electro- 
Metallurgical Company. 


>bEmployes of the Royal McBee Cor- 
poration at Hartford, Conn., were 
cheered by an announcement that 500 
laid-off workers would be recalled. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


A. J. Hayes, president. International 

Association of Machinists —To a 

very large extent 

the local union 

meeting is one of 

the few surviv- 

ing forms of the 

old town meeting 

type of democ- 

racy where each 

citizen has a 

o * right to attend, 

to voice his opinion and to partici- 

pate in all other ways, directly and 

personally, in the affairs of the union 

at the local level. I think it is safe 

to say that in no other form of gov- 

ernment is the process of democracy 

so direct as it is in the labor move- 
ment generally. 

It has become common—not only 
among labor’s critics and opponents 
—to attempt to equate big unions 
with big corporations. While it is 


unfortunately true that some few un- 
ions have forgotten or abandoned the 
processes of democracy in favor of 
“business type” unionism, this is not 


true of the American labor move- 
ment in general. 

Not only have unions perpetuated 
democratic practices in their internal 
administrations, but, of course, they 
have introduced the processes of 
democracy into our industrial econ- 
omy. That is the essential purpose 
of unionism. 


Charles S. Zimmerman, chairman, 

Civil Rights Committee, AFL-ClO— 

Discrimination is 

ugly, unfair and 

unjust whenever 

it occurs. But 

when employ- 

ment is_ high, 

when workers 

are needed and 

wanted, one 

. barred door is 

likely to be not too far from another 

which is open to all seeking oppor- 

tunity. It is in times of widespread 

unemployment that discrimination is 
at its ugliest. 

Labor is pressing its fight against 
discrimination not only in employ- 
ment but also in schools, in places 
of public accommodation, in public 
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transportation, in medical care and 
in housing. Labor is doing this in 
pursuance of its firm resolve to se- 
cure equal rights for all Americans 
in every field of life. 

Justice is indivisible. When the 
going is tough, when adversity ag- 
gravates and multiplies the denial of 
justice, we must redouble our efforts 
to make it prevail. For that is when 
justice counts most. 


Jacob S. Potofsky, president, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers —Our 
greatest challenge 
is whether our 
economy can be 
so planned that 
there will be no 
unemployment in 
the richest coun- 
try in the world. 
The recession is 
something that 
does not correct itself. It requires 
government to plan wisely so that 
our economy is strong. 

Certain things need to be done. 
The federal government must take 
the lead in correcting weaknesses in 
unemployment compensation. Benefits 
must be increased and they must be 
extended over a greater length of 
time. 

Taxes must be reduced, particu- 
larly for the low- and middle-income 
groups—not for the large corpora- 
tions. The tax savings would immedi- 
ately show up in the form of larger 
take-home pay. It is money that would 
quickly go into purchasing power. 

There is a most serious need to 
raise the minimum wage from the 
present $1 an hour to $1.25. This 
modest increase would raise living 
standards of millions of families and 
also put more money into the main- 
stream of commerce. 


John Murciak, member, Local 4319, 
Communications Workers, Toledo, 
Ohio—We can’t accept everything we 
read as the truth just because it has 
been printed. Union people soon 
learn which publications are anti- 
labor and reject their biased edito- 
rials. The best course for union peo- 
ple to follow is to stick to union pub- 
lications for union news. 


David A. Morse, director-genera!, 
International Labor Organization 
—The world is 
beset with tur. 
moil—politically, 
economically and 
socially. Yet this 
is not the time 
to let pessimism 
achieve the upper 
hand. It is rather 
a time for world 
labor to gird itself with increasing 
grit and determination to face each 
new challenge as it arises. 

The tremendous progress which 
American labor has achieved in the 
past serves tthe world as a very fine 
example and a strengthening influ- 
ence. 

Through the International Labor 
Organization, of which it has been a 
strong supporter over the years, 
American labor has dedicated itself 
to our goal—a peaceful world based 
on social justice. 

We must be unswerving in our ef- 
forts to achieve such a high-minded 
objective. Let us not be complacent. 
The job ahead is arduous, but with 
your help the ILO shall continue to 
drive ahead. 


John F. Kennedy, Senator from 
Massachusetts—Most people are fa- 
miliar only with 
those _ activities 
of labor unions 
which deal with 
wages, hours and 
working condi- 
tions of their 
members. As im- 
portant as this 
work is, it is by 
no means the sum of union activity 
toward the goals of a better life for 
their members and a better America 
for all. In my years in Congress, 
I have consistently found labor 
unions in the forefront of the strug- 
gle for needed social legislation and 
for a sound and balanced foreign 
policy. 

Add to their work on the national 
scene the enlightened and humane 
participation of unions in worthy 
civic and welfare projects and it can 
be seen that American unionism has 
striven to partake in the full range 
of activities that will make this a 
better and stronger nation. 
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